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ABSTRACT 

In response to challenges and guidelines set forth in 
the 1982 International Plan of Action on Aging (IPAA) by the World 
Assembly on Aging, this background paper summarizes (1) immediate ^nd 
long-range reasons for the World Assembly; (2) content and 
significance of the IPAA and the factual base on which action plan 
decisions were made; (3) follow-up steps taken within the United 
Nations system since the World Assembly; (4) similarities and 
diversities among peoples as they become more aware of aging as a 
factor affecting the quality of life for all generations; and (5) the 
past and future role of the United States in supporting 
reconmiendations of the IPAA, in expressing its support for a 
continuing U.N. priority to aging concerns, and in maintaining 
communication with other nations on aging issues of mutual concern. 
Data in chapter one build a case for action on aging. Several key 
points of the IPAA are made in chapter two. In chapter three, 
responses by the United Nations and by individual nations since 1982 
are detailed, while chapter four focuses specifically on past and 
future responses of the United States. Appendices include a fact 
sheet on the American Association for International Aging, the 
complete text of the IPAA, an annotated list of trust fund projects 
approved or earmarked for funding, a state department report on the 
World Assembly on Aging, and the concluding chapter of Charlotte 
Nusberg's "Innovative Aging Programs Abroad: Implications for the 
U.S." (LH) 
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FOREWORD 



Global prespective on nu^or issues of the day is crucial, particu- 
larly when developed in anticipation of crisis, rather than during 
crisis. 

This background paper is dedicated to the reality that the world- 
wide aging of populations, already a subject woruiy of thoughtful 
examination and action, will become even more so during the tutxt 
few decades. The "crisis" in this case is one of the fiitwre. It can be 
avoided. It can e^^ become a smiroe of pride, rather than despair 
and misery, if nations of the world reeognuEO that a^ng popula- 
tions will infiumoe their destimes in direct ways, c^ling for re- 
sponsive action in the very ntmr future and for deradas to come. 

The challenge is more than one of mere numbers. In the more 
industrialiied nations, policy makers are already struggling to 
assure that retirement income, long-torm care, housing, and other 
key needs of older persons are met now and in the future. Funda- 
mental questions are bein^ raised about such matters as family 
and governmental interaction, imbalances in health qrstems more 
geared to acute illneas rather than chronic problems, continuation 
of employment opportunities for as long as desired, and much 
more. In less developed nations, strugi^ing with many prdblems of 
the moment, the tenden c y often is .to put the ailing revolution on 
hold, to assume somehow that families and chuities can deal with 
all change. 

In point of fact, both groups of nations face fiEusreaching social 
and economic a4}ustments related to the growing numbers and pro- 
portions of their aged populations. United Nations projections indi- 
cate that the percentage aged 60 and over in the more developed 
r^ons, (11 percent in 1986), will be 22 percent in the yeai 
The percentage in le» develomd ooimtries, (7 percent in 1950), will 
be over 11 percent by 2025. llie dramatic suxge in the de^oping 
r^ons can be put another way: from 1975 to ^025, the nimibers m 
persons 60 and over will more than quadruple, increasing from 180 
million to 806 million people and thus aoccmnting for over 70 per- 
cent of the 60-plus worhi poimlatitm. 

Fortunately, the iirst step towards comprehensive, cooperative 
action on aging on a world «cale has been taksn. The World Asfwm- 
bly on Aging, conducted 1^ the United Nations in 1982, provi(bd 
an Intematioiaal Plan of Action on Aging, recommending national, 
regional, and intemaiional action. IB^haps equally important was 
the fact that nations tacaded informaticm about dnularities and dif- 
ferences about the impact of aging on their peoples, helped consid- 
erably by a body of imbrmation and insists developed for the As- 
sembly. Another Important achiev^ent was the establishment cf 
a fraxnework for foUowup for study arH action. 

fill) 
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IV 

This background paper is being issued by the House Select Com- 
mittee on Aging to help assure that the United States takes a poei- 
tive and productive role in those followup activities. In a number of 
waySp this ywr will be critically important to the ftiture of the 
U.N. International Plan of Action on Aging, The UJM. will receive 
progress reports from nations that participated in the Assembly in 
1985, the U,N, will use the national reports to help it chart its own 
next actions carrying out its part of the action plan. 

It is imperative that the United States ecmtinue the leadership 
role it assumed befora and during the World Amembly* As de- 
» scribed in the following dhapters, b^ Houses of the Congress took 
an active part in arauring that the United States did indeed take a 
leadership role. Since the Assembly, members of the Ckmgress 
asked for word from ^e Executive Brandi on steps it can take to 
do its part in maintaining the momentum provided by the World 
Assembly, lliese inquiries are also described in this backgroimd 
paper. 

The House Conunittee on Aging iqipredates the initiative taken 
by the American Association for Intematicmal Aging for its assist' 
ance in the prei^uration of this paper* AAIA, a private oiganization 
dedicated to a creative United States rasponse to the World Amem- 
bly, is providing practical assistance to older persons in Third 
World Nations* 

As it deals with its own formidable array of demands and oppor- 
tunities arising from the aging of our popiuation, the United ^tes 
stands to benefit from exchange of information and ideas with 
other nations. The House Committee on Aging has recogni2ed tJiis 
fact in other publications. It offers this paper in that same spirit 

EnwARD RoYBAL, Chairman. 
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U S. PERSPECTIVES. INTERNATIONAL ACTION ON AGING 

(A Background paper prepared by the American Afisodation for 
International Aging for use by the House Select Committee on 
Aging)* 

Intkoduction 

Two years after the United Nations World Assembly on Aging, 
an incipient but promising response is taking place at national and 
international levels. 

This brief report summarizes: 

1. immediate and long-range reasons for the World Assem- 
bly; 

2. content and significance of International Plan of Action 
on Aging adopted at the Assembly and the factual base on 
which Action Plan decisions were made; 

3. followup stepe taken within the U.N. system and by indi- 
vidual nations since the World Assembly; 

4. similarities and divendties among peoples as they " ecome 
more aware of aging as a factor for improvement or det, .-iora- 
tion of the quality of life for all generations; and 

5. the role of the United States before, during, and after the 
World Assembly in seeking focused attention to aging as a 
worldwide influence on the destiny of nations. 

One ^son for the release of this progress report at this time is 
that 1985 is to be the year of participating nations in the World 
Assembly to provide the United Nations with details on their indi- 
vidual responses to challenges and guidelines set forth in the 
World Assembly International Plan of Action on Aging. 

The United Stetes Congress, which played and active role in 
mustering U.S. leadership in authorization of and preparations for 
the World Assembly, has indicated since 1982 that it expects the 
U.S. to continue its lively co-icem about the need for worldwide a^ 
tention to aging in its present and future forms. 

This document is intended to provide a benchmark from which 
further progress can be measured. 

Urgency: And Long-Range Concerns 

As the following pages will stress, nations of the world already 
have ample reason for sharpening their attention to aging issues. 
In demographic terms, the upsurge of elders is a remarkable world- 
wide phenomenon which is causing vast public policy, economic, 

'For addiUonal informaf m about Amencan A«(ociation for laternationai Aging, see Appen- 
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and social change in some countrira and the dawning of concern in 
others. 

But it is also clear that the most sweeping a^justmenta, particu- 
larly in developing nations, are yet to come. The next four decades 
will intensify an aging revolution in the midst of a world popula- 
tion revolution. A pofnt made frequently at the World Assembly 
was that it is imperative to make use of this period to assure that 
th^ adjustments will be smooth rather than disruptive, humani- 
tarian rather than harsh. 

As the U.N. Secretary-General told the Assembly: 

Thi8 in fact, one of few occasions when an issue of glc^Mil impact and impor- 
tance is being fcced at s relatively early stage — before it is to late. 

The procee» of aging, to the extent that it is a problem, can be f&oed in a positive 
and constructive manner, rf it is recognized and dealt with in time- The whole pur- 
pose and thrust of this forward-looking Assembly— its common pledge to meet the 
problems and make the best out of the challenges before us — is the most encourag- 
ing niefutage we can convey to the international community. 

The U.S. Interest 

Official U.S. reports on the Assembly describes it as successfully 
achieving its rafyor objective, with a surprising d^free of accord. 
Chapter 4 provides additional information about strong support 
given by the United States and the reasons for satisfaction with 
the Assembly out ames. To some degree, the United States interest 
was prompted by the magnitude of the aging of its own population. 
Richard Schweiker, then Secretary of Health and Human Re- 
sources, led the U.S. delegation. His statement to the Assembly de- 
clared: 

Since the beginning of this century, the number of older Americans [the Secretary 
was Ufiing the official U.N. age, 60, to designate older perrons] has exploded from 4,9 
million to 35 million— a rate of growth three timea higher than for the population 
under 60. Today, there are more Americans over 60 than there are teenagers or 
children aged ten or under. By the year 2000, there will be some 4^ million Ameri- 
cans* aged 60 and over— and by the year 2030, nearly one in every four citizens of 
the United States will be aged. 

So you can see that in my countrj'— a» in yours— we're going to have to anticipate 
the t*ocial changes arising from the large numberi of older person in our societies. 

Secretary Schweiker's call for foresighted action within his own 
nation was accompanied by his recognition of the need for coopera- 
tion at the global, regional, and local levels for exchange of infor- 
mation, technical assistance with special attention to the 1ms de- 
veloped nations, and maintenance of a priority attention to aging 
within the entire U.N. sj^tem. 

The ultimate purp(^ed of such exertions was expressed by Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan, one of three heads of state to send a message 
to the Assembly: 

Older persons must have a secure place in society. They must be given the oppor- 
tunity to contribute both socially and eci^inomicaliy. Above all, they must not be 
denit*d the dignity that comet* from being wanted, needed, and respected. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE CASE FOR ACTION 

A^ing developed as a maUer for priority conrem at the United 

Nations throughout the ISTOs.* As early as 1973, a U,N. document 

announced stnking population projecticms and declared: 

Afing may b«ooiM OM of th« cruoAl ■ocial polky qua^^ 
twvatieUi OButuiy.' 

U.N. members and staff gradually built a body of additional data 
suMorting the need for concerned factfinding and action. 

The World Assembly, authorized in 1978, served to intensify U,N. 
research. Among the fruits of this effort were startling data serv- 
ing to make the case for action on aging even more compelling 
than it had appeared before. 

Demographics: Pattebns and Variations 

Aging on a massive acale has been brought about in the Twenti- 
eth Century, according to the United Nations, because of: 

1. The control, in many r^oni of the world, of perinatal and infant mortality; 

2. A decline in birth rates; and 

3' improvement* in nutrition, baiic health care, and the control of many infec- 
tious die e aa ei . 

The result of these and other factors is sharp increase in the 60- 
plus population of the world: 

\^ 200 million. 

: 350 mlUon. 

^^pro^ected) 590 nillion. 

^025 (projected) 1.1 billion.* 

This 1.1 billion total projected for 2025 represents an increase of 
224 percent over 1975, as compared to 102 percent increase — from 
4,1 billion to 8.2 billion— for the entire world population during the 
same period. 

The percentage of 60-plus humanity on our globe forty years 
from 1985 will be 13,7, as compared to 8.5 percent in 1975. 

The Very OW.- Those persons ag«i 80 and up will rise propor- 
tionately higher than the rest of the 60-plus grouo. 

Their number worldwide was 32 milhon in 1975. That number is 
likely to increase more than threefold, to 111 million, by 2025. 

Only five nations had more than 1 million 80-plus persons in 
1950: in 1975 this number had increased to nine; it is expected to 
be 17 in 2025. 

For that same year, the total 80-and-above group — generally rec- 
ognized as mc«t m need of loi^-term health care — is projected as 
follows in the top five nations: 

(1) 
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China .... 

India 

U.S5.R 
U S A. ... 
Japan... 



25.1 
10.6 
10.1 
7.7 
5,9 



OTHEB CHANGES, AS WELL 



Sheer growth in the number and propc rtions of the older popula- 
tion cause other changes in the world's age structure. 
The United Nations identifies these probable changes as: 

1. Declining proportioci childran in natioiial populations will incraaae the pro- 
portion of older adulta. 

In the developing regions, the population leas than 15 yi^u^ of age is expected to 
cUcii:ie from an average of 41 percent in 1975 to 83 peroont in 2000 and 26 percent 
in 2020. (While the 60-pIus will increase frwj 7 percent in 1976 to 12 percent in 
2025— or about to the same ratio experienced by the more developed nations in the 
1950s.) 

For the more developed nations, the 1975 level of 25 percent of perK)ns below age 
15 in 1975 will decline to 21 percent in 2000 and 20 percent in 2025. But for the 60- 
plus group, the 1975 percentage of 15 percent in 1975 is expected to be succeeded by 
18 percent in 2000 and 23 percent in 2025. 

2. At the saroe time, life expectancy at birth is likely to inerease and to raise life 
expectancies at age 60. 

Thus, U.N. model life tablea suggest an increase of approximately one year in life 
expectancies at age 60 for the more developed regions between 1975 and 2025; a 
man at that age could expect an average of another 17 years of further life; a 
woman 21. 

The projected expectancy increase for lem developed regions would be 2.5 years 
during the same period. For 60-year<)ld men, the aven^^ remaining years of life 
would be 16; for women, 18. 

Therefore, in numbers and proportions the number of older per- 
sons will sharply increase, and ^ey will live significantly longer 
lives. 



Frequently, U.N. publications warn that its projections are grand 
totals covering vast populations in widely varying regions. 

They ask that attention be paid to the underlying diversity" 
which makes generalizing difficult and even misleading. 

For example, global regions will differ significantly in 2025 in 
their proportions of the 60-plus population. 

Africa is expected to have 6.6 percent; 

Latin America, 10.8 percent; 

North America, 22.3 perwnt; 

East Asia, 19.6 percent; 

Europe, 24.7 percent; 

Oceania, 17,8 percent. 

Other wide variations are likely to exist in **age dependency 
ratios/' which show the relationship of the total population of the 
0-14 age group and the 60-plus group. 

Africa will have a marked decrease among 0-14s, offsetting the 
rise in the 60-plus group. The combined dependency ratio, 9S4 in 
1975, is expected to decrease to 688 in 2025. ('Dependency ratio is 
defined as the ratio of the population aged 0-14 and 60 and over, to 
those aged 15-59 multiplied by 1,000.) 



Variations in the Patterns 
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East Asia also wiil follow a similar pattern, from 784 in 1975 to 
634 in 2025. 

But for Western Europe, the decline in the 0-14 population will 
be more than offset by the 60-plus increase. The combined total de- 
pendency ratio will probably increase from 718 to 809. 

A Surge Among Developing Nations 

Important as it is to reco^ize diversity, it is also essential to ac- 
knowledge the significance of fact that the groups of nations usual- 
ly described as **les8 deoeloped'' already have the bulk of the SO-plus 
population of the world, and their rate of increase will take them 
far beyond the more developed regions within the very near future. 

In the more developed countries: (MEKJs) 

There were 95 million on GO-plui persoiiB in 1950, 166 mUIion in 1975, and a prob- 
h 230 million in 2000 and 315 miUion in 2025, 

In the less developed countries: iLDCs) 

The 1950 toU], llt^ million, exceeded the (teveloped nationi 60^plu« total by almost 
25 million; the 1975 toUK 180 million, wag still aigniHcantly ahead of the developed 
areai. But in the year 2000 the diiparity will be •tartUng, 360 million in the l6c« 
to the MDCa 230 And in 2025 the LDCi will have 806 million, or 72 percent of the 
world's aging population, 

A Prei>onderance of Women 

Familiar as it is in the United States and other industrialized na- 
tions, the phenomenon of the "feminization" of old age is even 
more striking ou a global scale. 

The following table tells the story: 

SEX RATK) {NUMBER OF MEN PER 100 WOMEN IN SAME AGE mi?} IN THE LESS DEVELOPED AND 
MORE MVaOPED REGKWS, 1975 AND 2025 



iMs ^ i tt BQt A MpriMopitf UndMlapK! HmjMkm 
ftfOKi rifiKHS mpoM ri(uu 



60-59 



96 74 94 78 

SB 62 86 75 

n 4r 73 53 



The slight improvement in the more develops J regions will be 
counterbalanced by the decline in the 1^ developed regions. 

Women's persistence in remaining the m^ority of the older pop- 
ulation may, in the words of the U.N. International Action Plan, 
**have some impact on living arrangements, health care and other 
8umx)rt systems." 

The situation of widows is seen in one U.N, background paper as 
mandating attention: 

In the developed countriea they are a highly vulnerable population; in the devel- 
oping countriei they are likely to be atill worve ofT, particularly in culture* which 
aaftigT) the leading role to the man and whiclv for example, do not allow n-idowi to 
remarry The probiema of %vidowi will aatume particular importance, when, a^ a 
reault of greater longevity and exce» male mortality, U^y conititute the minority 
of the elderly female populations^ 
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Urban Concsnthatioks 



Urbanized 60-plus individuals, 46 percent of the total aged popu- 
lation in 1975, is likely to reach 55 percent in 2000, thus changing 
the world profile o£ the average elderly person from a rural to 
urban one* 

Thus* in the same 25-year period, the number of urban 60-plus 
persons will more than double, from 156 million to 318 million, 
while the rural elderly will increase by 41 percent, or from 182 to 
25S million. An expected 60 percent of women aged 70 and over 
will be living in uitan areas by 2000, against 50 percent in 1975. 

It is noteworthy that approzinmtely 75 percent or all 60-plus per- 
sons in more developed regions will be urlwn dwellers in 2000. 

But it should also be recognized that the urban total for the ^ 
developed region SO-plus population in the same year will be 4S per- 
cent 

U.N. publications warn of a likely deterioration in the status and 
the quality of life for older persons in rapidly growing urban cen- 
ters of LDCs unless rn^jor efforts are made to maintain family sup- 
port systems or to find suitable substitutes.* 

One reason for anticipating a sharp rise in urban concentrations 
in nations now reguded as less developed is the staggering growUi 
of mega-cities in many such nations. Some indiration of likely 
growth in such areas is provided in this sampling provided by the 
World Bank: 

Selected Urban AgglomemtionM of more than 10 million inhabitants: 2000 



One U.N. study detects direct implications for the situation of 
the elderly in the ''growtii of big cities at the expense of the r^ of 
the country/' Many of the older persons in such settings "live in 
town without belonging there b^use they came with younger 
members of the family or because they were c^iiged to leave their 
village when they could no longer keep the owner^p or the use 
of the land/' Sao Paulo, the nKsst indu^rial state of Brazil, alrrady 
houses 90 percent of the 60-plus population in the vast state cap- 
ital, but the U.N. study asks what fraction of its population re- 
ceives help from its notable but limited social programs. It adds: 

Too riind m ezpsntkm erf" urban sroAi p^vvtnta Mm iponUmmii devekifmient sod 
contoIidAtion of local institutira* in whkh the «Idarly would have tlwir role to plmy 
and an opportunity for human ralationi while the yuun^OT people were at work or 
■eek fi£ employment Some writen point to the maintenance oi eome community in- 
ititutioni, for instance in Africa (Ohana, Kenya, etc.). If time are, in fact, nuclei 
correeponding to clana, tribes, and ethnic groupa, a way can perhape be found here 
of facilitating the social inUip^tion of the old in the towna.^ 



Calcutta 
Jakarta. 
Manila.. 
Karachi 
Tehran.. 



Mexico City 

Sao Paulo 

Greater Bombay 



31.0 
25.8 
171 
16.7 
16.6 
12.S 
11.8 
•ILS 
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One reason to expect sharp gro^b in the 60-plus population 
from 2010-2025 is the birth boom I tween 1950 and 1965. The 
babies of" that period will become the 60-plus within the first 15 
years of the next cent^*y, now a mere 16 years away. 

Similar waves of elders will continue to rise, clearly, if current 
population trends continue. Already, those trends have been re- 
markable. In just a little over 30 years— from 1950 to the present, 
the world population had nearly doubled— growing from 2.5 billion 
to almost 4.8 billion. The bulk of that growth has been in less de- 
veloped countries. 

A new World Bank report projects that that number is likely to 
double a^ain, to almost 10 billion by the year 2050. More devel- 
oped nations would grow from about 1-2 billion today to 1.4 billion 
in 2050. Less developed nations would grow from 3.6 billion to 8.4 
billion.* 

India, with a projected 1.7 billion, would probablv become the 
most populous nation on earth (China, now the leader with more 
than 1 billion, is making extensive and apparently successful 
family planning efforts.) 

Other changes anticipated by the World ^nk for 20^: 

Bangladesh, a country about the size of the state of Wisconsin in the United 
States, would have a population of 450 million. Nigeria, Ethiopia. Zaire, and Kenya, 
among the most pooulous countries in Africa, would have populations of 620 mil- 
kA" rni^Ji«>n» I'^O million, and 160 million, respectively. As a group, sub-Saharan 
Africa and South Asia— today's poorest countrira. with the fast population growth- 
would account for 50 percent of the world's people, compam! with 30 percent today. 

Views on the impact of such growth vary sharply. Fear about 
strain on worldwide natural resources motivates some critics to call 
for sharply increased family planning efforts. Others retort that 
people are the world's most precious resource and that govern- 
ments should be more bold in accommodating greater numoers of 
them. The World Bank, emphasizing that the costs of rapid popula- 
tion growth vary sharply from nation to nation, takes a proition it 
regards as **neither hopeless nor overly optimistic." It does not 
accept finite resources on a worldwide feisis as % basis for alarm, 
nor does it e<][uate rapid population growth as an automatic trigger 
for technological advance: 

If anything, rapid growth slo'^ the aarumulatson of skills that encourage rapid 
technological advance, and insofar as there are diminishing returns to land and cap- 
ital, is hkely to exacerbate incoroe inequalities. ThiA mogt obvious at the family 
level, where high fertility can contribute to 5? poor start in life for children. But it is 
also true for countri^ as a whole * 

One reason for high numbers of children is the tendency to 
regard them as a form of wealth and a potential source of support 
m old age. The World Bank report gives the example of a man in a 
small village in Asia or Africa who has two sons and who dreams 
of having two or more children to help him ac«juire more land to 
clear and harvest. Recent health improvements m the village have 
made it more likely that more of the children born now will sur- 
vive, and children cost very little in terms of food because they can 
become work partners. The World Bank not^: 

This is not just one man's plan. It is shared by almc«t every man in the village. 
Some may succeed; the m^ority will not. simply because the amount of land in the 
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village »8 limited. If all fainiiiet try to hav« five or more children, population will 
double in leas than a gen^sration. Most children will have lew land than their fa- 



Thp other side of the picture is b^inning to emerge in China^ 
where concerted family planning efforts have already slowed popu- 
lation growth. One of the economic implications of lowering fertili- 
ty well below replacement level is that there is likely to be a large 
increase in the proportion of the elderly. At present, only about 15 
percent of the Chinese labor force are covered by pensions, and 
very few of those covered are in rural areas* The World Bank ob- 
serves: 

The roost severe burden will be created by the Iwrge cohorts of the late l%Os and 
early 1970s, who are now beginning to enter the labor force. P«n»ioa funds to cover 
the retirement and of these workers with opportunities to earn interest and reinvest 
the substantial net income that such fundi would receive in their early years are 
urgent if present population policies continue; indeed, they may well be necessary to 
sustain the desireid fertility decline. But they will be difficult to finance at China s 
still relatively low-income level, 

(See chapter Three for a discussion of aging issues raised at the 
J984 World Population Conference, held in Mexico City.) 



Clearly, a rich array of paradox^ can arise from the fact that 
the aging of populations is oo^urring simultaneously with a multi- 
faceted population revolution, while at the same time extensive ef- 
forts are being made to establish development strategies to improve 
^he economic status of poorer nations. The need for linking ele- 
ments of change in studira and plans affecting the elders of the 
world is suggested in this i^ssage from a U.N. document on devel- 
opmental issues: 

Demographic evolution . . . tends to lead to the isolation of the elderly. To this is 
added a process arising out of development itself which marginalizes the "old'^ This 
process of isolation, which is new and may take on substantial dimensions, creates a 
dilemma for Governments- Isolation necewtates the establishment of services to 
protect the elderly. But how is tins protection to be afforded without reducing the 
role of the family and aggravating the process? Action to maintain a precarious 
equilibrium between govemmentalt community, family and individual mrtivities is a 
delicate matter and requires constant attention. 

Countries which have opted for a policy of birth control, essentially for economic 
reasons, know or should know that new problems may arise in the future since in 
the meantime their economic devleopment will noi have reached a sufficient level. 
The respite provided by "demographic inertia" (that is- the time necessary for the 
demographic structure and regime to undergo a lasting change) is welcome if ex- 
ploited to draw up a social policy to meet the needs of the aged, or e which takes 
account both of their number and of their proportion.** 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE WORLD ASSEMBLY CALL FOR ACTION 

One hundred twenty-four nations sent delegations to the World 
Assembly on Aging from July 26-August 6, 1982, in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

Their product, an International Plau of Action on Aging (IPAA) 
intendet: to help guide nations adjust to an "Age of Aging," was 
accepted unanimously, without the formality of a vote. 

The remarkable d^^ of agreement was achieved in part be- 
cau^ of widespread realization that aging has such stro ig econom- 
ic, developmental, and humanitarian ramificetions that nations 
Ignore it at the peril of their peoples. Preparatory meetings held in 
the United States and elsewhere also helped set the stage for suc- 
cess at Vienna. 

Another reason for the general concurrence was that the nation- 
al representatives took care to pose their challenges in terms ac- 
ceptable to the disparate conditions in both developing and devel 
oped nations. 

The complete text of the IPAA appears as Appendix Two to this 
paper. This chapter discusses several key points made in the plan. 

FOK£RUNN£SS OP AgBSEMENT 

Ambassador John W. McDonald, vetex^ of international <»nfer- 
enc^ and U.S. State Department Coordinator for the World As- 
sembly on Aging, an."" currently the Chairman of the Board of the 
American Assocation for International Aging, has provided per- 
spective on the woi k of the Assembly by asking: 

What can you accomplish y. ith 2,000 delegates in a 2-week period? 

And replying: 

The secret to that is advance preparation on all front* much of which depends on 
the flection of aomewhat apolitical people who have the relevant substantive 
knowL^e to fill the various leadership roW There were 15 preconference gather- 
ings. Iheae were critical to the luccesB of the Conference because the delegates frtjm 
the specific r^ons of the world were able to interact on the subject of aging before 
they attempted to discuss the draft document in a 2-wek period.' 

The gatherings to which the Ambassador referred included- 
—three sessions of a 23-nation International Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

—seven regional technical meetings, primarily of experts, includ- 
ing one m Washington, D.C., during June 1981 for Canada and 
the United States. » 

— Governmental meetings in each of the five get^raphical re- 

fions of the world (Asia, Africa, Latin America, Western 
urope and Eastern Europe, to consider the reports from the 
technical meetings and to work on what became known as the 

(7) 
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Draft Plan of Action (the document that seived as the basis for 

discussion at Vienna). 
Another unique aspt ?t of preparations for the World Assembly 
identified by Ambassador McDonald was the strong involvement of 
non-governmental ox^anizations {NGOsX Former NGO participa- 
tion had been frustrated because of communication gape with offi- 
cial delegations to U.N, conferences. But in this case: 

Thin^ were done differently, Firtt, the NGOi or;miiized and held their own con- 
ference four or five months prior to the meeting in Vienna. At their conference the 
NGOi devclop«l their own Plan of Action which was later made available to the 
thind Advisory Committee meeting and to the Secretariat There were over 350 par- 
ticipants from 159 on;anizations representing 43 countries, which is a very large 
croes-section, in attendance.^ 

Many NGO ideas were incorporated into the final documents, as 
NGOs became part of the World Assembly deliberations. The 
Nor^h American technical mating also made a mjyor contribution; 
a number of the final IPAA recommendatio-:* are similar to those 
made at the Washington, D.C. meeting a ye^ before. 

Ambassador McI>onald later noted that 'the one short, 40-page 
document which v as finalized at the World Assembly evolved out 
of five or six feet of different documents si^bmitted from all parts of 
the world/' 

Major Themes, Recommendations of IPAA 

Sixty-two recommendations are advanced by the IPAA. They are 
preceded by several statements of principle worthy of note: 

— acknov'edging the formidable nature of the statistical chal- 
lenge ' ^ by growth of aging populations, the IPAA never- 
thele -es that the quality of life is no less important 

than k y 

—its recomr: udations are not solely for the benefit of a vulnera- 
ble minority, but are important to all age groups. 

— the progrcqjsive aging of societies and the continuing incre*isc 
of the elderly population in absolute and proportiiinal terms is 
neither an unexpected or unforese^jable event, ror a rfiidom 
result of national and Internationa development efTorta: 

It is the Hrst ard most visible ouiron of a sector ally ba»ed aoproac* to 

ft(X!io-«:onorii': development all ovt ' h world and should be accompw ed 

by equally ^^fikient ii cerventio' - in areas in ordor to €?nsure 'uolsncet 
growth s:. ^ integrated development. 

—two broad categories of iss\ies would be considered: humurrtari- 
an (tht^ affecting the aging as individuals), and deveiopn\en- 
Uil. thc^ rel^tmg to the ?ging of entire populations. Vv i^hout 2 
balance vi:?w of both kinds of issues, the implications of 
aging — as they affect all nations cannot be understood. 

— among the points about social security system« was an IPAA 
rejection of the concept that accrued benefii^ gradually freeze 
a large share of the national wealth for so-called nonproduc- 
tive purposes: 

On the contrary, it will probably be recognized that the accumulation of 
retirement funds could constitute a gtabilizing factor in the national econo- 
my« in the msnae of providing for long-term and conservative utility sources 
of funding on a subetantial scale . . . Similarly, raoet penbion ;»iyments 
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frc:^ retirunient fundM reprevent uvierrod earnings by the individual retir- 
ees. 



IPAA R£CX)MM£NOATIONS 



Major observations and action proposals included: 

Forced Retirement— On the matter of long-time empl^ees 

making way for younger persons in tight job markets, the IPAA 

was emphatic: 

IVhatever the apparent %vifldom of lowe ing retirement age levels in order to open 
up employment oppn*iunitie9 for the yo.iug* such action can hwily be seen as any- 
thing but 3 short-term, and partial solution of one social problem through the cre- 
ation of a Tother, probably a longer-lasting one. More innovative actions should be 
considered J at bot>i extremes of the labor force structure. 

Health.— Care of the elderly, said the IPAA "should go beyond 
disease orientation and should involve their total well-being, taking 
into account the interdependence of the physical^ mental, social, 
spiritual, and environmental factors/' Asku^ for greater attention 
to preventive health practices and training for caregivers including 
family members, the IPAA also asked for a proper balance between 
institutions and that of the family in providing such care. It regis- 
tered this complaint about old age as an age of no consent: 

Decisions afTfxrting aging citizen, are frequently made without the {i^rticipation of 
the citizens themselves. This applit* particularly to thoae who are very old, frail, or 
disabled. Such people thould be served by flexible sj^tems of care that ^- them a 
choice as to the type of » meniti^ and kind of care they receive. 

Home care was seen as an important part of the health care deliv- 
ery system. 

Housing. — Many of these recomiiiendations were strikingly simi- 
lar to those adopted at the North American meeting. A key princi- 
ple was that housing should be viewed as more than shelter, since 
it has psychological rind social sign'.icance, as well. A prime goal 
was to help the aged live in their own homes as long as possible. 
Another is better coordination of housing programs with communi- 
ty services. 

In cases where houshig is designed expressly for the elderly, it 
should be of 'Various types to suit the status and degree of self-suf- 
ficiency of the aged themseiv^ tc^ether with local tradition and 
customs. 

It was reported that dc%reloping nations are in some cases formu- 
lating master plans for territorial and urban development, decen- 
tralizing economic and social activities to the regions in order to 
create means of making a livelihood there to help halt the ey:>dus 
to arb; i areas. 

Concerns include (1) an increase in the number cf four- 
ani five-generp/tion families, often causing strains among adult 
daughters who *'bec^me caught between the desire and need to 
work and earn income and the responsibility of caring for elderly 
parents or grandparents (2) the need for governments and non-gov- 
ernmental bodies to ratablish social services to support the whole 
family when there are elderly people at home and to implement 
measures especially for low-income families wishing to keep elderly 
people at home, and the desirability of helping able and active el- 
derly persons to establish mutual self-help practices. 
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Income Security. — Recommendations ask i >vernments to assure 
all older persons an appropriate minimum income, through social 
security plans based on universal coverage where possible and 
through other means — such as direct assistance to families and 
local cooperative institutions — where it is feasible. 

One of the many IPAA references to women is made: 

In social security systems, governments should make it possible for women, as 
well as men, to acquire their own rights, taking into account periods devoted to pa- 
rental and family duties as well as time in paid employment. 

Older Workers,— A number of recommendations are intended to 
assist older persons find or return to emplo3mient Mandatory re- 
tirement issues are touched on only tangentially in a recommenda- 
tion asking governments to take or encourage measures to ensure a 
smooth transition from active working life to retirement, and, in 
addition, make the age of entitlement for a pension "more flexi- 



Education. — For aging and by the elderly receives strong support 
in several substantial recommendations. 

Research. — The need for improved data collection is stressed. 
High priority is given to research related to the de\'elopmental and 
humanitarian aspects of aging. 

In addition: 

The dramatic increase in the number and proportion of older persons calls for a 
significant increase in training. 



Within the IPAA and in the discussions preceding its adoption, 
certain generalizations attracted such widespread agreement that 
they seem to have a certain universality. Among them: 
— institutionalization for the ill or isolated should be the treat- 
ment of last resort, applied only when in-home treatment is no 
longer possible. 

— families should be encouraged and assisted to remain as a 
stable and potent unit of society, even in the face of relentless 
industrialization and urbanization in developing nations and 
social and geographical distance among young and older gen- 
erations in more developed nations. 

— women, increasing the majority among the older population, 
are victims of inequities and injustices from governments and 
from societies. 

- contributions made by older people to their families and their 
fellow citizens are frequently undervalued or unnoticed, and 
yet the elderly are a valuable resource whose physical and 
mental capabilities could Mntribute much to others. 

— there is a dearth of usable infor j^ation about aging in many 
parts of the world. A systematic worldwide research ejfTbrt is 
needed, 

— non-Governmental Organrjsations, already performing essential 
functions in promoting well-being of older people, are likely to 
have even greater responsibilities in the future. 



ble. 
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FoLLOwup Action 

The IPAA makes many specific recommendations for interna- 
tional and national response to the World Assembly and its recom* 
mendations. They may be found in the final paragraphs of the 
IPAA as reproduced in Appendix Two. 

They are discussed further in Chapter Three. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



SINCE THE WORLD ASSEMBLY 



Challenging as the case for action is, many of the nations partici- 
pating in the World Assembly found themselves in difficult or un- 
certain economic times. 

Followup action to the World Assembly has therefore included 
no m£yor commitments for broadened national actions. Instead, or- 
ganizational actions have been emphasized; heavy emphasis has 
been placed upon plugging information gaps through conferences 
and surveys; technical assistance for less developed nations is 
taking shape. 

The significance of these small b^nnings is that: 

— many of them are directly r^ponsive to the International Plan 
of Action on Aging (IPAA); 

—many are takmg place by nations in concert with other na- 
tions; and 

—the many messages of the World Assembly seem to have been 
heard within and outside the United Nations. 

Consciousness-raising may be the most important, and immeasur- 
able, product of the World Assembly. For many developing nations, 
a milestone may have been reached. According to one account: 

A major accomplishment in Vienna wa« a tum-amund in the thinking of leaders 
from the developin^s countries regarding the aalienre of the aging phenomenon 
within their own countries' scheme or priorities. Before Vienna, many of th^ 
countries were more oblivioufl to ctemographic rea]iti» within their own borders, 
and the social and economic consequences of that growth.^ 

It is perhaps equally significant that among the more developed 
nations, no single ideal model for action on aging emerged. Instead, 
even those nations that have devoted m^or resources and long- 
standing commitments to the changing needs and expectations of 
the elderly acknowledged that new exploration is needed as times 
and older persons themselves change. The need for continued com- 
munication, and comparisons of varying national response to aging, 
is acknowledg3d and increasingly acted upon. 



The Vienna International Plan of Action on Aging (IPAA) man- 
dated specific responsibilities for World Assembly followup action 
within the United Nations. 

In endorsing that IPAA on December 3» 1982, the U,N. General 
Assembly acknowledged that the U.N. should indeed fulfill the 
many missions called for in the plan* 

A Drogress report ^ from the U.N. Secretary-General on CXrtober 
17, 1983, expressed satisfaction with actions taken by member na- 
tions to mamtain or upgrade national committees to promote im- 
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pienientation of IPAA. Several countrira were praised for holding 
national conferences to establish tai-get areas for development 
based on iPAA recommendations. Among the examples of regional 
seminars, workshops and other events conc^ acted by professional or- 
ganizations was a meeting of African expe ts whose purpose was to 
prepare for a pan-African assemblage in 1384. (See later section in 
this chapter for information on other meetings.) 

The Secretary-General alsc noted that the U.N. was stimulating 
greater exchange of information and experience through publica- 
tions and a project to standardize definitions, terms and research 
methodologies. In addition, the U.N. was preparing two research 
studies, one a comparative analysis of the situation of the aging in 
the world, the other a study of present and potential impact of the 
impact of aging on the family, on rural development, and on gov- 
ernment policies and programs. 
But the major U.N. responsibilities centered on; 
—managing a small but potentially significant trust fund provid 
ing technical assistance almost exclusively to developing na- 



— establishing a global network for sustained information ex- 



— requt sling its agencies to pay due attention to aging in their 
own individual p/ojert^ and planning, and to work in concert 
on aging to achieve inter age ncy concern and coordination. 

— working cooperatively with non-governmental organizations. 

— regularly conducting reviews and appraisals of the implemen- 
tation of IPAA. 



On!y $800,000 was available in Trust Fund monies early in 1983, 
much of that contributed in advance of the World Assembly to help 
defray its costs. IPAA directed that the Fund be used: 

1. To pncouraj;;e greaU?r interest in the developing countries in matteni related to 
agin^ and to assist the Governments of these countri^, at their request, in formu- 
lating and implementing policies and prc^ams for the elderly, 

2. For technical cooperation and research related to aging of populations and for 
promoting cooperation amon^ developing countries in the exchange of the relevant 
information and technolo^ 

The first round of Trust Fund grants, from January-June 1984, 
went to 28 nations, including nine r^arded as among the least de- 
veloped. Most were in the $5,00O-$7,000 range. The U.N. funding 
strategy, as officially described: 

Because the Pian of Action stressed the strategic importance of national activities 
in the eHcHrtive implementation of its recommendations, 88 percent of resources are 
to be used at the national level. The Plan of Action alfto emphasized the importance 
of formulating national policies and pn^p'ammes and strengthening existing nation- 
al capabilitieis and resources. Consequently, 60 percent of the funds allocated or ear- 
marked thus far has been for projects leading to policy and pn^ramme formulation 
and 'M> p^*rcent has bet-n directed towards cross-sectoral activities to strengthen na- 
tional capabUitit»s and welf-reliance.* 

Appendix Three provides brief descriptions of each grant, includ- 
ing a T-nation Latin-Caribbean survey to be coordinated by the 
World Health Organization through the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization. 



tions. 
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The first grants took $;i44,000 of the Fund, which has received 
requests totalling more than $4 million. In spite of its current lim- 
ited resources, the U.N. states that the Trust Fund **has a dynamic 
role to play in encouraging the implementation of recommenda- 
tions of the Plan of Action, Bv providing seed money for innovative 
projects, the Fund is a catalyst for action and for strengthening 
self-reliance at the national level." * 

To build a more adequate Fund, the U,N, is promoting voluntary 
contributions and soliciting cosponsors or partners in project fi- 
nancing. 

A Trust Fund Forum attended by 30 representatives of banks, 
foundations, social security systems and other institutions was held 
in March, 1984 in order to discuss means of broadening the inflow 
of support. Among the measures advocated were an approach to 
the private sector throughout the developed world, establishment 
of special development banks, and more direct contributions from 
individual nations. It w^as announced that 56 '^support committees'' 
have been established to help advance IPAA goals,* 

The largest single contribution to the Trust Fund was $650,000 
from the United States in 1981. Austria, host of the 1982 World As- 
sembly, wiis secpnd with $120,000. More than $70,000 was pledged 
in 198i^ from seven nations. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NETWORK ON AGING 

In keeping with IPAA s emphasis on exchange of information 
and experience, the U.N, has established **an international inter- 
disciplinary network of prominent national and international insti- 
tutes dealing with aging and related fields, drawn from the major 
regional and sub-regional areas/' ^ 

Its purposes: 

—to promote the preparation of information materials and regu- 
lar exchange of information on issues, policies, and programs 
related to aging 

—to train personnel 

—to facilitate technical cooperation in this field, particularly 
among the developing countries, in collaboration with the Gov- 
ernments and regions involved 

Network members vary considerably. For example, Denmark's 
organization is The Society for the Care of Old People; Japan, the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Institute of Gerontology and the Tokyo Metro- 
politan Policy Hospital; and The Philippines, The Social R^arch 
Center, University of Santo Tomas. For the United States, the Na- 
tional Council on the Aging is listed, U.N. publications describe 
conferences and other activities of network members. They have 
also been asked to identify areas calling for collaborative action 
with the U.N, other member networks. A recent compilation of re- 
plies from network members identifies 26 suggested projects or 
areas for collaboration, including the following in regard to Latin 
America: 

Mexico propo»t»s the elaboration of st^if-eduL-ation and self-care materials. Uru- 
gua ; mvites collaboration m its study into the factors motivating active aging, and 
in the distribution of tht results of a survey t^) the general public, the teaching pro- 
fession, and the u^flng them.siMveu. Spain invit«i? collaboration in the widespread dis- 
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tnbuiion of u Spuniiih lunKuu^Sc mu^aeine throughout 14 Spaniah-speoking, includ- 
ini; developing countries. ^ 

THK U.N. "family" 

U.N, aging activities described thus far are conducted by the 
U.N. Center for Social Development and Humanitarian Auairs. 
The IPAA also called for action in other parts of the U.N., wherev- 
er an aging-related responsibility could be detected or developed. 
Several noteworthy response have occurred. 

World Health Urganization. — WHO Ix^an to address aging and 
health issues as early as 1955.* Its Global Ptwram for Health of 
the Elderly, established in 1980, has described its main thrusts in 
aging for 1984-89 as: 

—disseminate information on the priority problems oi the elderly 
and on the technoic^ appropriate in preventing these; 

—formulate programmes of community-based health care of the 
elderly, paying special attention to encoura^ng cultural pat- 
terns that favor the care of the elderly withm the family and 
their continued social int^ration in the community; self-<:are 
and self-reliance among the elderly will be promoted; 

—stimulate research on the priority problems of the elderly per- 
sons, including those in the psychosocial area.* 

WHO has also established a collaborative group on aging with 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs). The first WHO-NGO ac- 
tivity was an interregional workshop. (Copenh^en, August 1983) 
on self-care and health promotion among the elderly, intended to 
help participants produce self-care manuals for the elderly and 
^ their families. Another WHO meeting in 1983 focused on senile de- 
mentia; a scientific group issued a report containing an integrated 
plan for collaborative research. A qu^tion addres^ by a WHO 
scientific group in 1983 was: Can we expect a rising tide of dis- 
abling diseases as man lives out his lifespan? The group recom- 
mended epidemiological investigations directed to the maintenance 
of function. An interregional workshop (Budapest, October 1983) 
demonstrated the usefulness of inexpensive microcomputers in pro- 
jecting trends until the year 2000; and a workshop in September 
19S3 (Nottingham, United Kingdom) dealt with planning or mental 
health services for the elderly. A guide on teaching health care of 
the elderly, for the use of teachers in Asia and Oceania, was the 
product of a workshop held in Singapore early in 1983. 

UNFPA — The U.N. Fund for Population Activities was promi- 
nent at the World Assembly on Aging for a number of reasons. 

One was that the World Population Plan of Action adopted at 
the first International Conference on Population (Bucharest, 1974) 
urged that '*j^reat importance should be attached to the phenome- 
non of aging' ; it also asked governments to give close study to pop- 
ulation structures and "to consider the negative implications of the 
combination of their aging structure with moderate to low or very 
low fertility and to their aging structure with moderate to low or 
very low fertility and to carry out, as part of their development 
programs, comprehensive humanitarian, and just programs of secu- 
rity for the elderly," ^« 

Another reason was that UNFPA was preparing to hold another 
International Conference on population, scheduled for August 1984 in 
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Mexico City, UNFPA Director Rafael Salas was emphatic in assur- 
ing the World Assembly on Aging in 1982 that the Mexico confer- 
ence would give full recognition to the relationships between popu- 
lation and social development. 

Still another reason was language in the IPAA requesting more 
precise data collection concerning the older sector of the popula- 
tion. As described in a later U-N, bulletin: 

The Plan of Action clearly indicate that the preMing demoi^aphic need of agin^ 
populations lies in the lack of specific data to define their particular economic ana 
social needs so as to permit the formulation of effective policiet on their behalf. In 
the pa*t 21 years, in addition to remarkably effective birth control stepa, there have 
been ^ianl strides taken in the process of world-wide data collection. This new ex- 
jjertise could increaainsiv be put to iier%»e the need* of the faaU^t growing sector of 
world populalionii. namely, the elderly.*' 

The Mexico City Declaration on Population and Development, in 
its discussion of rapidly changing population structures, stated: 

Aging of populations is a phenomenon which many countries will experience. This 
imuv rvcjuircii attention particularly in developed nations in view of ita social impli- 
cations and the active contribution the aged ccn make to the social, cultural, and 
economic life in their countries. 

Among the recommendations from the international Conference 
on Population was the following: 

Clovernmentii are urged to rt'aflfirm their commitment to the implementation of 
the International Plan of Action on Aging, In this context, further efforts should be 
niiide to analyze the issue of aging, particularly its implications for overall develop- 
ment, social Hervices. medical care and other related fields, and on the basis of such 
data, Governments are urged to take appropriate measure to secure the welfare 
and safety of older people, paying particular attention to the situation and the 
needs of older women. Governments and international agenciea should increase 
their efforts and activities with a view to improving care for the aged within the 
family unit. Moreover, Governments should view the a^ng sector of the population 
not merely as a dependent group, but in terms of the active contribution that older 
persons have already made and can still make to the economic, social, and cultural 
life of their families and community. 

Commission on Women.— The U,N. Commission on the Status of 
Women— in preparing for the 1985 **World Conference to Review 
and Appraise the Achievements of t > United Nations Decade for 
Women: Equality, Development and Peace"— has been forcefully 
reminded that the World Assembly on Aging placed special empha- 
sis upon the difficulties encountered by older women in all nations. 

At a February 1984 Commission meeting, 15 nations joined in de- 
claring that — despite the evidence of tne increasing statistical 
dominance of elderly women, relatively little researcn had been 
concentrated on them. Moreover: 

The nei*d for data was of increasing urgency lince older women were among the 
poor in both developtni and developing countries. Without reliable information, suit- 
able policies and programmea on their behalf could not be devised.** 

The resolution also called for specific action on behalf of older 
women by requesting a comprehensive report on elderly women to 
be presented to the Commission at its next r^ular meeting in 
1986, 

Crime, yhziM.— Two other U.N. conferences scheduled in 1985 
are expected to pay some attention to aging. 

The Seventh United Congress on Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders is likely to address a recommendation 
made in the IPAA: 
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The growing incidence of crime in tonie countries pgainit the elderly victimizoi 
not only thopt* '^;rectly involved, but the many older pereom who become afraid to 
kave their hoir^w, ElTorta ahould be directed to law enforcement agencies and the 
i'derly to inci ^-^je their awareneai of the esctent and impact of crime again^ older 

The U N. publication has construed the scoite of this recommen- 
cation to include not not only straightforward criminal acts, but 
also family crimes where the vulnerable elderly {or children) are 
often the subjects of violence.*' 

Next year, 1985, will also be International Youth Year, The same 
U N. publication cited earlier foresees that inter-generational ac- 
tivities will increasingly encompass new roles for the young and 
old alike, necessitating development of systematic opportunities for 
joint, as well as separate contributions from young and old. It also 
gives an example: 

One of the areas of guch joint participatioQ _ , ii the queit for peace. Both 
RToupg, young and old, have a vantage point from which to view the daz^n thraat- 
enin^ lociety; namely, their leparate podtioni at either end oi the active wlult pop- 
ulation. From theK potitiong they may detect icme pathways to peace that the 
active adult population, locked into a faster pace or loaded with responsibilities, 
may have l*w opportunity to explore, lYV offers an ezcallent oj^rtunity for foil- 
ing links between the young and old for consideration of the pc^tial of tha aging 
to contribute to the lYY (*jectivas of participation, development, and peace,** 

Other Activities.— A recent summary ^® takes note of the follow- 
ing: 

United Nations Educational, Si^ientific, and Cultural Organization (UNSSOO) 
plans to focu« on iaaues related to education and the elderly, participation of the 
elderly in society, and public awarenear ^if the situation of older people. 

The International Labour Ck^nixation (ILO) has been conducting studies of how 
national social security schemes can be extended to rural workers and of older 
worker problems. It continues to make experts available to government* for plan- 
ning policies and programs for older workers. 

At the Food and Agriculture Orgn dilation (FAO), no separate program is being 
launched on aging, but aging ooncer.is are becoming an intc^al part of existing pro- 
gramming, particularly those add iessiiig issues of the rural poor and disadvantaged. 
The FAO is also promoting non-fanning economic activities in rural areas to take 
into account special skills possesaed by the elderly. 



An unusually direct contributory role was taken by non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs) before and during the 1982 World As- 
sembly on Aging (WAA), 

A few months before the WAA, an unprecedented NGO Forum- 
attended by 340 del^ates from 43 countries representing 159 orga- 
nizations—resulted in the issuance of recommendations that appar- 
ently influenced the IPAA on family issues and such other matters 
as adequate retiree income, lifelong education, problems of aging 
women, and health and social services, NGO representatives were 
active during the WAA deliberations on the IPAA, 

The IPAA adopted at the World Assembly asked governments 
and local authorities to sustain and encourage the work of volun- 
tary organizations in aging. In addition: 

Governments are ufiB^ad to encourage and where possible support national and pri* 
vate organizations dealing with matten concerning the elderly and the Mgjing of the 
population 
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A recent U.N. publication ^« has credited an NGO with focusing 
attention to aging at the forthcoming review of the status of 
women in 1985. It also praises the work of the New York NGO 
Committee on Aging in stimulating action through new subcom- 
mittees dealing with population, intergenerational, older women, 
and health issues. Another NGO organization, the U.S. Committee 
on World Aging, w^as instrumental in bringing WAA foUowup 
issues to the attention of the Congress in 19&J. (See Chapter 4 for 
discussion of Congressional action.) "^he National Council on the 
Aging has provided a secretariat and other support for this com- 
mittee. The American Association for International Aging was es- 
tablished in 1983. This voluntary organization is concerned primar- 
ily with providing technical and other assistance to older persons 
of the developing world, 

NGOs for the U,S, and other nations also are active in the U.N. 
network activities described earlier in this section. 

APPRAISING PROGRESS ON THE IPAA 

Under terms of the IPAA, as later endorsed by the U.N. General 
Assembly, the Commission for Scxrial Development of the U.N. Eccy 
nomic and Social Council is r^ponsible for reviewing implementa- 
tion of the IPAA every four years, beginning in 1985. 

To prepare for the first review, the U.N. distributed a 28-page 
questionnaire asking for replies on a wide gamut of questions cov- 
ering aging and development, health and nutrition, protection of el- 
derly consumers, housing and environment, family, social welfare, 
income security and employment, education, and international co- 
operation. In many cases, the questionnaire calls for majo- policy 
statements. For example, under the heading of "aging and evelop- 
ment,** it asks at one point: 

Does the Government consider the slowly expanding li: span of 
the population: 

A resource for national economy 
An economic and social burden 
A compensation for the exodus of younger people 
An increase in dependency ratios* (refers to demographic de- 
pendency, which is the number of young people (0-14 years 
old) plus the aging (60 and over) divided by the population of 
working age (15-59 years old)) 
A decrease in the "real" dependency ratio* {refers to economic 
dependency which is the ratio of the non-active to the active 
population,) fay applying sex and sex-specific activity rates 
A stimulant to the elderly to continue to be active participants 
in national life 

An increase in the likelihood of the elderly becoming vulnera- 
ble and thus victims of development 
Others 

The government has not expressed a view on the matter. 

The questionnaire makes repeated requests for ''official 
statementfi, legislation, regulations, decree, judicial decisions, 
planning document, or other official formulation'' issued since 
August 1982 on its major topic heading. 
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A report analyzing the national replies will be made available to 
Governments to help measure progress made towards implementa* 
tion of the IPAA, with the ami of serving as a means by which 
Governments can share their experience in this Held/' The U.N. re- 
quested that repli^ be submitted by July 31« 1984. 

A number ot nations, as will be seen in the following SMtion, 
have already described partial response to the IPAA, in statements 
made late in 1983 before the U.N. General Assembly. 

Actions by iNDivmuAL Nations 

A frequent theme of the World Assembly and other discussion^ 
of international aging stresses that nations must shape individual 
strategies to deal with change caused by ma^ aging of their popu- 
lations. 

At the same time, it is also rea)gnized that aging is the dratiny 
of most humans and therefore encompasses certain aspirations that 
seem to approach universality. 

Thus, the International Plan of Action on Aging adopted at 
Vienna and later by the United Nations statw at one point that it 
ofTered only proposals for broad guidelines and general principles 
as to the wa^ in which the international community, govern- 
ments, other institutions and society at large can meet the chal* 
lenge of the more progressive societies and needs of the elderly all 
over the world. In addition: 

More ipecific appraachet and policiea must, by their nature, be con.isived of and 
phrased in terms of the traditions^ ctiJtural values and practices of each country or 
ethnic community, and programmes of action must be tidaptad to the priorities and 
material capacities of edch country or community. 

But the IPAA also declared: 

There are, nevertheless, a number of basic considerations which reflect general 
and fundamental human values, indepencknt of culture, religion, race or social 
status: values induced by the biological fact that a^ng is a common and ineluctable 
process. The respect and care for the elderly, which has been one of the few con- 
stants in human culture everywhere, reflects a basic interplay between self-preserv- 
ing and society-preserving impulses which has conditioned the survival and progress 
of the human race. 

A cross-section of national responses to the dual challenge of the 
WAA and its plan of action was provided during the discussion late 
in 1983 of the Secretary-GeneraFs prepress report on the WAA, A 
few examples follow. 

IndonesicL — stated that the current world economic situation had 
made it difficult to meet **the welfare needs of the aging/' but that 
it had providx3d ''additional comprehensive and integrated social se- 
curity facilities for ail people, including the aging, in order to 
enable the elderly to play a more meaniii^eful role in society," The 
Government, it was also reported, had ''taken measures for the sat- 
isfaction of basic needs such as housing, medical care, education 
and training and had also provided loans to enable the elderly to 
participate more in the development process. ^'^ 

Israel — Much of the tenfold increase in the number of elderly 
persons results from a considerable influx of elderly immigrants 
from varying cultural backgrounds. Older persons are regarded as 
an economically vulnerable group, "and the elimination of poverty 
among the aging was a msyor policy goal." Health care is provided 
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through a network of health services and a health insurance 
system for all age grouj^; use of these services by the elderly is 
very high. An Association for the Planning and Developing of Serv- 
ices is responsible for planning local and regional community and 
institutional services, snrltered housing, and innovative and experi- 
mental programs including day-care centers, homra for the aged, 
and preventive-care programs. The goal is to enable them to stay in 
their families and communities with the help of supportive serv- 
ices- 
Japan,— emphasized the IPAA's goal of participation of the aged 
in economic and social activities and their full integration inU> the 
economy, the local community, and the family. ''It held that poli- 
cies for the elderly should aim at enabling them to live independ- 
ently, both within their families and in communiti^, as important 
and useful members of society," 

A policy Headquarters for the Aged has been established within 
the Prime Minister's Office to serve as a liaison with the ministries 
and agencies implementing measure and policies on aging. It also 
disseminates information and publishes its own reports on related 
subjects. 

MaZ/a. — iisked that aging issues be fully recognized at interna- 
tional conferences and other actions on population, women, and 
youth. 

Poland,— indicated that a number of draft laws oi. the elderly 
had been elaborated and submitted for approval tf> the appropriate 
legislative bodies. Further responding to IPAA, tlv parliament had 
decided to establish, under the Council of Minu rs, an advisory 
council for the elderly (and disabled persons), to be headed by a 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

United Kirif^dom. —The Government is drawing attention to the 
provisions of the Plan of Action to all the country's public and vol- 
untary agencies who are concerned with elderly people. 

United States, —discussed in Chapter Four. 

U.S.S,R.— 'The main means used to provide solutions, to the 
problems of the aging, including the improvement of their material 
situation, has been to increase social-consumption of funds. During 
the years 1980-1982, the volume of such funds increased by 11 b'l- 
lion roubles and today they amount to 128 billion roubles pi?r 
year.'* Much attention has b^n given to introduction of gerontolog- 
ical and geriatric training into the training of medical workers; the 
Fourth All-Union Congress of Gerontologist and Geriatric Special- 
ists in September 1982 focused on contemporary problems in the bi- 
ology of aging, clinical gerontology and geriatrics, and social geron- 
tology and geriatric hygiene. 

Yuf;oslaina.—lPAA implementation includes cooperation and in- 
formation exchanges, in particular with developing countries. A 
draft program of action has been developed for the improvement 
of the living conditions of the elderly and tLe aged/' 

Another summary of recent national actions notes that more at- 
tention is being paid by policy-makers in developing countries to 
the role of the family in caring for its older members, a major issue 
in the IPAA: 

lA'Siftho. Hi)(su'una^ and Kenya are a)nsidering the need to subsidize families 
caring for a^jed members through mosiKures wuch as tax reliefs or fimall Ir^ns. Simi- 
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larly. Paki^iian is planning to provide e(X}nomic support to familiea to enable them 
to can? for older members. Malaysia has ceased building homes for the aged in an 
attempt to strengthen the tr^itional role of the family in caring for the elderly. 
And Nicaragua has enacted i^ialation which would provide parents with the right 
to claim economic support fr^r their children,** 



As emphasized .* ier, no single model for action on aging will 
serve all nations u che world. 

In their statements to the World Assembly a number of national 
representatives stressed that they must find their own ways to deal 
with their own problems. Nigeria, for example, expressed doubt 
that European '^welfarism" would not be suitable for that nation. 

It (Nigeria I d'vs not have the rcBources to cope with the already worldwide innu- 
merable problems of aging and the elderly, but it has the African culture, tradi- 
tions, and institutions to fall [back] on. Nigeria is bent on examining th^ practices 
critically and realistically m undentand txieir weakness^ and strengths and to un- 
derstand foreign models for their positive and negative elements in order to adopt 
and adapt the positive ones, to reinforce the strengths of its culture and to avoid the 
negative ones. 

Similarly, another African state declared: 

The Congo is evolving policies designed for its needs. It is trying not to become 
just an imitation of other countries. The experiences of the Western countri^ and 
the breakdown of communiti^ in those plans should be a l^son for the Third 



There appeared, however, to be little inclination on the part of 
more developed nations at the World Assembly to declare that 
their patterns of action on aging should be aciapted with slight 
change elsewhere. Instead, often tnere was frank recc^ition of the 
need to adapt to changing circumstances. As one o^rver noted 
later about one group of nations: 

Contrary to our stereotypes regarding Denmark, Norway, and Sweden as ideal 
models of the nocial service state, the realities of the mid-TOts and since then (limited 
growth, coRtly resources, and recessions) are compelling the*^ countries to slow 
down, freeze, or even cut back on a variety of services and pension benefita for their 
elderly. This does not necessarily mean a permanent end to the striving for im- 
nnwements in the well-being of the elderly in such socieities/* 

And so, even nations that have already devoted iripressi\e re- 
sources and innovative action over a pericxi of decades are compar- 
ing their programs on aging, not to suggest that others necessarilv 
follow their p>aths, but to seek perspective in coping with chal- 
lenges of unprecedented magnitude. 



Recent Congressional studies have demonstrated the usefulness 
of comparisons among nations coping with similar problems. 

The House Select Committee on Aging — with the help of the 
World Health Organization and the National Center for Health Re- 
search and Statistics— in 1984 reviewed health systems in Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany, Canada, 
Japan and Mexico, A major conclusion was: 

The United States is the only m^or industrialized nation in the world that does 
not have a plan or system for delivery of health care, Coniequently. we provide less 
health care coverap to our population than any other m^or induBtriafized nation 
in the world. In addition, we are paying more for our health care than most other 
nations. What step* can be taken to improve this situation? * 



'a;.ue of Comparisons 
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In discussing that questiun, the report drew from the experience 
of other nations to describe steps taken abroad that could be adapt- 
ed for improvements in the United States. 

The same was true of a 1981 Senate Committee on Aging report 
on steps taken in Europe to adjust social security systems to chang- 
ing population patterns. In discussing such adjustments, the report 
declared: 

Despite the necei^^ry utep» lo restore solvency to social securitv, there is also 
widespread agreement abroad that social security is a form of puwfic expenditure 
that needs to be protected from wholesale c^iB. Therefore, the tendency has been to 
miike relatively minor changes and avoid any radical restructuring of the pro- 
grams. 

A number of the European actions came under consideration in 
1982 md 198H when a U,S, Commission grappled with social securi- 
ty problems in this country. 

One of the advantages to the United States in comparisons with 
European nations in dealing with aging is that most of them can 
provide a glimpse of the future. At least in demographic terms, to 
our nation. Another Senate report, dealing with long-term care 
issues, pointed out: 

The United States and Canada are roughly 4U years behind Western Europe in 
the aging of their populations [in terms of the elderly proportions of their popula- 
tions]. While there are significant variations among the European nations* long- 
term care systems, their individual efforts ofTer a number of valuable lessonb con- 
cerning care for the elderly. 

The report notes elsewhere: 

The high absolute numbers of old people in the United States and Canada, par- 
ticularly those 75 yeare and older, make the problems associated with aging soci- 
eties here only somewhat less immediate. Thus the experience European nations 
have had a coping with a much older population may be instructive for the United 
States and Canada. 

Another study, prepared under the auspices of the International 
Federation of Aging, discusses the implications of innovative pro- 
grams abroad and concludes that "there are humane and practical 
ways to meet the challenges prosed by aging populations/' 

(For the final chapter of this study, see Appendix Five.) 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
PAS1\ FUTURE ROLES OF THE UNITED STATES 

The United States participated in the World Assembly not only 
as a world power but as a country that had taken a major role in 
bnnging the Assembly into existence. 

Attention now turns to the part the united States will play in 
supporting recommendaUons of the Intematiwial Plan of Actiou 
on Aging (IPAA), in expressing its support for a continuing U N 
priority to aging concerns, and m maintaining communication with 
° 'rtr ^T^^iP"® °^ niatters of mutual concern. 

The 1^8. Congress has officially xpressei? its encouragement for 
coordmated, government-wide action to make the most of the imoe- 
tus provided by the World Assembly. 



Eakly Actions 



A proposal for a World Assembly on Aging was made by U S 
Senator Frank Church, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Aging on September 13. 1972. He envisioned a gathering which 
would mvolve governments in a cooperative venture which would 
help each nation determine what kind of commitment must be 
made in a world m which larger and larger segments of the popula- 
tions live to be older." » The Committee, responding to its CWr- 
man s proposal and U.N. actions indicating a deepening commit- 
ment to aging, ofTicially states in 1974: 

The United States delegation to the U.N. should join in any efforts which will 
ead to more organized and extensive fact-gathering and action to deal with prob- 
to'^'lge'"" ^ ^ the world populaUon continue. 

.i-'^?<P'I"P^^^' endorsing the call for a World Assembly, asked 
the U.S. delegation to the U.N. to take the lead in advancing UN 
sponsorship of such an assembly. 

r T!?®^"®''^ Congressional step was a Senate resolution on October 
u ^^,V requesting the President to instruct the U.S. delegation to 
the U.N. to work with other nations for p". Assembly. A similar 
resolution— introduced by House Select Committee on Aging Chair- 
man Claude Pepper— won approval on October 31. Responding to 
the Congressional initiative, the U.S. delegatio, to the U.N. ad- 
vanced a resolution on December 7. 1977, asking member nations of 
the United Nations: 

To communicate their views to the Secretary-General by I July 1978 regardimr 
he desirability ot convening a world awembly on aging in order to permit Mtional 
leader* and government specialist* to exchange experiences, explore lolutiona and 
devise programs for the amelioration of problems unique to the elderly. 

Finally, on December 14, 1978, the U.N. Assembly approved a 
resolution calling for the World Assembly. 
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B£FOR£ AND DURXNG THE ASSEMBLY 

Preparations by the United States were extensive. 

As later described by Ambassador John McDonald, U.S. Coordi- 
nator for the World Assembly and American Association for Inter- 
national Aging Board Chairman: 

Since the United State* Congraw had been responsible for the initial proposal of 
an international aging meeting, it was important to include both the Congress and 
the Executive Branch in ths preparatoiy process. Therefore, we expended consider- 
able effort structuring a model that would be effective. Thus, a Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee was established 18 months prior to the Conference. A: that time 
I invited Congressional representatives to sit as full n^mben of this co.nmittee. 
They welcomed the opportunity to be part of the prooeH as we moved toward the 
finali?ution of the pia ^or the Woxld Assembly on Aging* 

A non-f^overnmentt ^mittee was also established. Representatives from the 
National Council on th-. iig and 40 other groups were asked to represent a croas- 
section of American private sector interrats in aging to this non-governmental origa- 
nization committee. They were delighted to do so and I met with them r^;ularly 
thereafter.^ 

As the Assembly approached, the U.S. play a prominent role for 
reasons including the following: 

—it has had a key role in the U.N. decision to hold the assembly. 

—a U,S. citizen and former State Department Foreign Service 
Officer, William M. Kerrigan, became the first U.S. national to 
serve as secretary-general of a m^or U.N. conference in May 
1981. 

—the U.S. had contributed $650,000 of the $1 million Assembly 
Trust Fund. 

—the U.S. had also played a positive role in prelimiriary U.N. 
meetings and had sharpened support for certain key issues, in- 
cluding: 

Continuation of the Trust Fund within the Centre for 
Social Development and Humanitarian Affairs. 

Increase in the number of references to problems of 
older women 
Attention to the rights of older workers. 
Language stressing ''personal fulfillment" as an Assem- 
bly goal, thus directing attention to positive, as well as 
problem, aspects of aging. 

Strengthening language related to criteria for home care 
services and the goal of social welfare services to be **the 
maintenance of active suA useful roles of the elderly as 
long as pc^ible in and for the community.'^ 
Final IPAA language was similar to the U.N. positions on the 
above matters and a number of others. (For an official U.S. report 
on reasons for regarding the Assembly as a success, see Appendix 
Four.) 

After tke Assembly 

Congressional leaders concerned with international and aging 
issues took action in 1983 to express their conviction that the 
United States should take an active role in followup action to the 
World As^mbly. 
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On July 21, House Committee on Aging Chairman Edward 
Roybal introduced a concurrent resolution asking the Pr^ident to 
initiate such actions. He stated: 

I believe that we. as the originRCors of the World Assembly. »hould be taking the 
lead in insuring that the plan of action ia taken tenoualy by our own Government. 

•••«••• 

We as a Congress have an important and uaefui international role for the United 
States with regard to aging policies and programs. Each year the Agency for Inter- 
national Development grants millions of dollars to countries for social and economic 
improvement As their populations age, there will be a need for them to concentrate 
on the social and economic impact of this change. TTie United Stat^ mutt develop a 
policy in both multilateral and bilateral relationships that fits in with these new 
needs. Passage of this resolution will reallirm our commitment to constructive re- 
sponse to the issues and opportunities presented by the worldwide program in pro- 
moting longer human life. 

The Roybal resolution was coeponsomJ by several other House 
members including House Foreign Af!airB Chairman Dante FascelL 

A parallel Senate resolution introduce! by Committee on Aging 
Chairman John Heinz called for similar Congressional concern and 
Administration action. Senate Foreign Relations Chairman Charles 
Percy was amo4*g the cosponsors. Senator Percy stated: 

I believe that the United States should ^in other nations around the world in the 
implementation of these recommendations as the culmination of the 1982 U.N. 
World Assembly on Aging conference and year-long program of activities. 

As adopted on November 17, 1983 (in an appropriations bill des- 
ignated as Public Law 98-164), the language sought by the legisla- 
tors emphasized the need for continuing U.S. commitment to the 
International Plan of Action. The legislation declared that it was 
the sense of the Congress that the President should take steps to: 

1. encourage government-wide participation in implementing the r^mmenda- 
tions of the World Assembly and planning for the scl^uled review in 1985 by the 
United Nations on the implementation of tlw Vienna International Plan of Action 
on Aging: 

52. encourage the exchange of information and the promotion of research on aging 
among the Stat^ the Federal Government, international organizations, and other 
nations; 

3. encourage greater private sector involvement in rMponding to the concerns of 
the aging; and 

4. inform developing nations that the United States Government recognizes aging 
as an important issue, requiring close and sustained attention in national ixoA re- 
gional development plans. 

A statement made by a U.S. representative at the United Na- 
tions discussion of World Assembly followup in October 1983 de- 
clared that the Congressional action was "most significant." 

Executive Branch Repu^ 

Repr^ntatives Roybal and Fascell, together with Senators 
Heinz and Percy, wrote to Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices Margaret Heckler on April 5, 1984, to suggest the following 
steps toward implementation of the Plan of Action: 

Assess United States policies toward the aging, taking into account the recom- 
mendations made in the Plan of Action. 

Reconvene the World Assembly on Aging Inter-Agency Task Force to promote 
inter-govemmental cooperation for the implementation of the plan. 
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Dewlop iupport mcchaniimi for the intcrnatioaal oxchanffe of data, which would 
fftcihtate evaluation of the eff©ctiv«neii and coft of proffranw and •ervioM for the 
aging in the nations of the world 

Similar letters addr^sed specific inquiries to the Department of 
State and the Agency for International Development. 
Replies made the following points: 

iBcavr AaY kscxlsx 

The Department of Hralth and Human Services is committed to carrying out ita 
role in implementing the Plan of Action. It is our understanding that the Depart- 
ment of State will ciHivene an Interagem^ Ta^ Force to assess policies regarding 
the aging, taking into accwnt the recommendations of the Plan; our Departnwit 
will participate fully as part of tim Task Force, 

J *~ -.Letter dated May 31, 1984 

M. Prm MC PKOflON, A.f.D. 

{After Indicating That A.LD, Will Participate in the Inter-A^cy Task Force) 

The demographic data we have reviewed does indicate a rapid increase in those 
over sixty in the enveloping world. We plan to prepare some materials to acquaint 
developing country officials and tbm A.LD, staff with the social and eoonc^c impli- 
cations of this rai^y growing segment the population. We will also look to see if 
there are any appropriate small activities that emild be ftimlad that would promote 
the topic and include the aging m part ^ A.I.D/S rmilar programs overmm. We 
understand that the United States remains tht single lax^gsst contributor to the 
U,N, Trust fund on Aging. We will work with the Departnwnt of State to review the 
Trust Fund activities. _ 

--Letter dated May 2B, 1984 

W. TAPLEY BENNrrr ASSISTANT OCEITAaV, DSPAKTMENT OF STATt 

As you may know, the United Nations has scheduled a review of the Plan's imple- 
mentation for 1985. The U,S. and other member states must, therefore, prepare na- 
tional reports this year which would incorporate many of the concerns you raise. 
We are currently consulting with those domestic agencies responsible for aspects of 
national implementation regarding the best way to coordinate our efforts. 

—Letter dated April 27, 1984 
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APPENDIX ONE 
FACT SHEET ON AAIA 

WhatisAAIA? 

The American Association for International Aging was estab- 
lished in 1983 by a group of advocates for the aging to initiate a 
creative private sector response to the challenges set forth in the 
International Plan of Action on Aging developed at the 1982 
United Nations World Assembly on Aging. 

What are AAIA 's immediate goals? 

The immediate goals of the American Association for Interna- 
tional Aging are: 

1. to improve the socio-economic conditions of low-income 
aged people in developing rountries through self-help, mutual 
support, and economic development activiti«i. 

2. to motivate U.S. public, cwrporate, and governmental ac- 
tions to improve the economic conditions of the aged in Third 
World countries. 

How will AAIA achieve these goals? 

The American Association for International Aging, a private, vol- 
untary, non-profit organization, is raising fundb to finance small 
scale technical assistance projects in Third World nations. In addi- 
tion, by gathering, analyzing and publishing information about 
problems facing older persons in developing countri^, as well as 
highlighting successful responses in those countries that could be 
applied to our own, AAIA will become the focal point in the U.S. 
for research materials and related data on situations facing the 
aging in selected countries of the Third World. 

How can interested groups and individuals participate in this 
effort? 

The American Association for International Aging is a member- 
ship association of organizations, corporations, foundations and in- 
dividuals concerned about the needs of aging people worldwide. 
AAIA welcomes additional members. 

How can I learn more about AAIA? 

For further information about the work of the American Associa- 
tion for International Aging, write or call our Washington, D.C. 
office, 1511 K Street, NW., Suite 1028, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

(31) 
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APPf ^IXTWO 
TEXT: INTERNATIONAL PLAN OF ACTION ON AGING* 

Pekamblx 

The countries ^thered in the World AgKmbly on aging, 
Aware that an increasing number of their popiilations is aging, 
Having discussed together their concern for the aging, and in the 
light of Uiis the achievement of longevity and the challenge and po- 
tential it entails, 

Having determined that individually and collectively they will (i) 
develop and apply at the international, regional and national levels 
policies deigned to enhance the lives of the aging as individuals 
and to allow them to eryoy in mind and in body, fully and freelv, 
their advancing years in pem^, health and security; and (ii) studv 
the impact of aging populations on development and that of devel- 
opment on the aging, with a view to enabling the potential of the 
aging to be fully realized and to mitigating, by appropriate meas- 
ures, any n^ative effects resulting from this impact, 

1. Do solemnly reaffirm their belief that the fundamental and in- 
alienable righto enshrined in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights apply fully and undiminirfiedly to the aging; and 

X Do solemnly recognize that quality of life is no l^s important 
than longevity, and that the aging should therefore, as far as possi- 
ble, be enabled to enjoy in their own famili^ and communities a 
life of fulfillment, health, security and contentment, appreciated as 
an integral part of society. 

FORXWORD 

L Recognizing the need to call world-wide attention to the seri- 
ous problems batting a crowing portion of the populations of the 
world, the General Assembly of the United Nations decided, in res- 
olution 33/52 of 14 December 1978, to conven a World Assembly on 
Aging :n 1982. The purpose of the World Assembly would be to pro- 
vide a forum ''to launch an international action programme aimed 
at guaranteeing economic and social security to older persons, as 
well as opportunities to contribute to national development". In its 
rc^lution 35/129 of 11 December 1980, the General Afflembly fur- 
ther indicated its desire that the World Assembly "should result in 
societies responding more fully to the socio-economic implications 
of the aging of populations and to the specific needs of older per- 
sons'". It was with these mandates in view that the present Interna- 
tional Plan of Action on Aging was conceived. 

2. The Plan of Action should therefore be considered an integral 
component of the m^or international, regional and national strate- 
gies and programme formulated in response to important world 
problems and needs. Ite primary aims are to strengthen the capac- 
ities of countries to deal effectively with the aging of their popula- 
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tions and with the special concerns and needs of their elderly, and 
to promote an appropriate international rtspcnse to the issues of 
aging through action for the Mtabliahment of the new internation- 
al economic order and increased international technical co-oper- 
ation, particularly among the developing countries themselves. 

3. In pursuance of these aims, specific objectives are set: 

(a) To further national and international understanding of 
the economic, social and cultural implications for the processes 
of development of the aging of the population; 

(b) To promote national and international understanding of 
the humanitarian and developmental issues related to aging; 

id To propose and stimulate action-oriented policies and pro- 
grammes aimed at guaranteeing social and economic security 
for the elderly, as well as providing opportuniti^ for them to 
contribute to, and share in the benefits of, development; 

(d) To present policy alternatives and options consistent with 
national valuM and goals and with internationally realized 
principles with r^ard to the aging of the population and the 
needs of the elderly; and 

(e) To encourage the development of appropriate education, 
training and r^earch to rrapond to the aging of the world's 
population and to foster an international exchange of skills 
and knowledge in this area. 

4. The Plan of Action should be consider«l within the framework 
of other international ?trat^ee and plans. In particular, it reaf- 
firms the principles and c^jectivas of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (General Assem- 
bly resolution 217 A (III)), the International Covenants on Human 
Rights (General Assembly resolution 2200 A (XXI)) and the Decla- 
ration on Social Progress and Development (General Assembly res- 
olution 2542 (XXIV)), the Declaration and the Programme of 
Action on the Establishment of a New International Economic 
Order (General Assembly resolutions 3201 (S-VI) and 3202 (S-VI)) 
and the International Development Strate^ for the Third United 
Nations Development Decade (General Assembly resolution 35/56) 
and also General Assembly resolutions 34/76 and 35/46, declaring 
the 1980s as the Second Disarmament Decade. 

5. In addition, the important of the following, adopted by the 
international community, must be strrased, for the question of 
aging and the aging of populations is directly related to the attain- 
ment of their objective: 

(a) The World Population Plan of Action; » 

(b) The World Plan of Action for the Implementation of the 
Objectives of the International Women's Year ^ 

(c) The Programme of Action for the Second Half of the 
United Nations Decade for Women; » 

(d) The Declaration of Alma Ata (on primary health care); * 

(e) Declaration of Principles of the United Nations (Confer- 
ence on Human Settlements (HABITAT); » 

(f) The Action Plan for the Human Environment; * 

(g) The Vienna Programme of Action on Science and Tech- 
nology for Development; ' 
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(h) The Programme of Action to Combat Racism and Racial 
Discrimination * and the Programme of Action for the second 
half of the same Decade; ^ 

ii) The Buenos Aires Plan of Action for Promoting and Im- 
plementing Technical Co-operation among Developing Coun- 
tries; 

(j) The International Labour Organization (ILO) Convention 
No. 102 concerning minimum stanabGutiB of social security; 

(k) ILO convention No. 128 and Recommendation 131 on in- 
validity, old-age and survivors' benefits; 

(I) ILO Recommendation No. 162 concerning older workers; 

(m) The Programme of Action of the World Conference on 
Agrarian Reform and Rural Development; ^ ^ 

(n) The World Programme resultmg from International Year 
of Disabled Persons; 

(o) The Caracas Declaration adopted by the Sixth United Na- 
tions Congrera on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders; 

(p) The R^x)nmiendation on the development of adult educa- 
tion, adopted by the General Conference of UNESCO at its 
nineteenth session (Nairt^it 1976); 

(q; O Convention No. 157 concerning maintenance of social 
security rights, 1982. 

I. Introduction 

A. DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGPOUND 

6. Only in the past few decades has the attention of national soci- 
eti^ and the world community been drawn to the social, economic, 
political and scientific questions raised by the phenomenon of 
aging on a massive scale. Previously, while indiviauals may have 
lived into advanced stages of Ufe^ their numbers and proportion in 
the total population were not high. The twentieth centxi^, howev- 
er, has witnessed in many regions of the world the control of peri- 
natal and infant mortality, a decline in birth rates, improvements 
in nutrition, basic health care and the control of many infectious 
diseases. This combination of factors has resulted in an increasing 
number and proportion of persons surviving into the advanceo 
stages of life. 

7. In 1950, according to United Nations estimates, there were ap- 
proximately 200 million persons 60 years of age and over through- 
out the world. By 1975, tneir number had increased to 350 million. 
United Nations projections to the year 2000 indicate that the 
number will increase to 590 million, and by the year 2025 to over 
1,100 million; that is, an increase of 224 per cent since 1975. During 
this same period, the world's population as a whol^ is expected to 
increase from 4«1 billion to 8.2 biUion, an increase of 102 per cent. 
Thus, 45 vears from now the aging will constitute 13.7 per cent of 
the world s population. 

8. It should De noted, furthermore, that in 1975 slightly over half 
(52 per cent) of all persons aged 60 and over lived in the developing 
countries. By the year 2000 — owing to the differential rates of in- 
crease — over 60 per cent of all older persons are expected to live in 
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those countries, and it is anticipated that the proportion will reach 
nearly three quarters (72 per cent) by 2025. 

9. The increase in the numbers and proportions of the aging is 
accompanied by a change in the ^xjpulation's age structure. A de- 
clining proportion of children in a population increase; the propor- 
tion of older persons. Thus, according to the United Nations projec- 
tions, the population aged less that 15 years in the developing re- 
gions is expected to decline from an average of about 41 per cent of 
the total population in 1975 to 33 per cent in 20OO and 26 per cent 
in 2025. In the same regions, the population of 60 years and over is 
expected to increase from 6 per cent in 1975 to 7 per cent in 2000 
and to 12 per cent in 2025, thus reaching the level ol^rved in the 
developed regions in the 1950s. In those latter regions, the popula- 
tion below the age of 15 is expected to decline from 25 per cent in 
1975 to 21 per cent in 2000 and to 20 per cent in 2025; however, the 
group aged 60 and over is expected to increase as a proportion of 
the total population, from 15 per cent in 1975 to 18 per cent in 2000 
and 23 per cent in 2025. It should be noted that these are averages 
from vast regions and that considerable variations exist l^tween 
countries and at the subnational level. 

10. According to model life tables, increasing life expectancy at 
birth could imply an increase in life expectancies at age 60 in the 
developed regions of approximately one year between 1975 and 
2025. In the developing regions, the projected increase would be 
roughtly 2.5 years. Men of the age of 60 could thus expect an aver- 
age of over 17 years of further life in the developed regions by 2025 
and of over 16 years in the developing regions. Women could 
expc^ct about an additional 21 and 18 years, respectively. 

11. It should be noted that, if pr^nt trends prevail, the sex ratio 
(that is, the number of men per 100 women) will continue to be un- 
balanced in the dev doped regions with, however, a slight improve- 
ment. For instance, this rate, which in 1975 was 74 for the 60-69 
age group will be 78 in 2025, with a rise from 48 to 53 for the over- 
80 age group. In the developing regions, this rate will be 94 in 2025 
against 96 for the 60-69 age group, and 73 against 78 for the over- 
80 age group, signifying a slight decline. Thus, women, in most 
cases will increasinglv constitute a majority of the older popula- 
tion. Gender-based differences in longevity may have some impact 
of living arrangements, income, health care and other support sys- 
tems. 

12. Another important consideration is the trend in urban-rural 
distribution. In the developed regions, two-thirds of the aged were 
in urban areas in 1975, and this proportion is expected to reach 
three quarters by the year 2000. In the developing r^ons, three 
quarters of the aged were to be found in rural areas. Neverthel^, 
the increase in the proportion of the aging in urban areas in these 
countries could be considerable and exceed 40 per cent by the year 
2000. These changes can be influenced by migration. 

b. HUMANITARIAN AND DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF AGING 

13. The demographic trends outlined above will have significant 
effects on society- The achievement of sustained development re- 
quires that a proper balance be preserved between social, economic 
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and environmental factors and changes \n population growth distri- 
bution and structure. Countries should rec(^ize and take into ac- 
count their demographic trends and changes in the structure of 
their populations in order to optimize chei* development. 

14. For this purpose a sut^etantial financial effort will be needed 
on the part of Governments and the international institutions con- 
cerned. Actually however, the economic situation of most of the de- 
veloping countries is such that they are unable to release the 
means and resources needed for carrying out their development 
policy successfully, 

15, In order to enable these countries to deal with the basic 
needs of their populations, including the elderly, it is necessary to 
establish a new economic order based on new international eco- 
nomic relations that are mutually beneficial and that will make 
possible a just and equitable utilization of the available wealth, re- 
sources and tecanolc^, 

16. The present International Plan of Action on Aging deals both 
with issues affecting the aging as individuals and those relating to 
the aging of the population. 

17, The humanitarian issues relate to the specific needs of the el- 
derly. Although the elderly share many problems and needs with 
the rest of the population, certain issues reflect the specific charac- 



are health and nutrition, housing arid environment, the family, 
social welfare, income security and employment, and education. 

18 The developmental issura relate to the socioeconomic impli- 
cations of the aging of the population, defined as an increase in the 
proportion of the aging in the total population. Under this heading 
are considered, inter alia, the effects of the aging of the population 
on production, consumption, savings, investment and — in turn — 
general social and economic conditions and policii^, especially at 
times when the dependency rate of the aging is on the increase. 

19, These Immanitarian and developmental issues are examined 
with a view to the formulation of action programmes at the nation- 
al, regional and international levels. 

20, In some developing countries, the trend towards a gradual 
aging of the society has not yet become prominent and may not, 
therefore, attract the full attention of planners and policy makers 
who take account of the problems of the aged in their over-all eco- 
nomic and social development planning and action to satisfy the 
basic needs of the population as a whole. As outlined in the preced- 
ing section, however, United Nations projections show that: 

(a) A marked increase in the population over the age of 60 
years is expected in the future, particularly in the segment of 
those aged 80 years and over; 

(b) In many countries, the increase in the proportion of the 
over-60 population is expected to become apimrent over the 
next few decades, and specially during the first quarter of the 
twenty-first century; and 

(c) Increasingly women will constitute the majority of these 
elderly populations. 

21, The issue of the aging of populations, with its vast implica- 
tions both for over-all development at the national level and for 
the welfare and s^ety of older individuals, is therefore one which 
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will concern all countries in the relatively near future; it already 
affects some of the more deve' ped regions of the world. 

22. The measures for the optimum utilization of the wisdom and 
expertise of elderly individuals will be considered. 

23. The human race is characterized by a long childhood and by 
a long old age. Throughout history this has enabled older persons 
to educate the younger and pass on values to them; this role has 
ensured man s survival and progress. The presence of the elderly in 
the family home, the neighbourhood and in all forms of social life 
still teaches an irreplaceable lesson of humanity. Not only by his 
life, but indeed by his death, the older person teaches us all a 
lesson. Through grief the survivors come to understand that the 
dead do continue to participate in the human community, by the 
results of their labour, the works and institutions they leave 
behind the-n, and the memory of their words and deeds. This may 
encourage r j to regard our own death with greater serenity and to 
grow more fully aware of the responsibilities toward future genera- 
tions. 

Ii4. A longer life provides humans with an opportunity to exam- 
ine their lives in retrospect, to correct some of their mistakes, to 
get closer to the truth and to achieve a different understanding of 
the sense and value of their actions. This may well be the more im- 
portant contribution of older people to the human community. Es- 
pecially at this time, after the unprecedented changes that have af- 
fected human kind in their life-time, the reinterpretation of life- 
stories by the aged should help us all to achieve the urgently 
needed reorientation of history. 



25. The formulation and implementation of policies on a^^ing are 
the sovereign right and responsibility of each State, to be carried 
out on the basis of its specific national needs and objectives. How- 
ever, the promotion of the activities, safety and well-being of the 
elderly should be an essential part of an integrated and concerted 
development effort within the framework of the new international 
economic order in both the developed and the developing parts of 
the world. International and regional co-operation should, however, 
play an important role. The International Plan of Action on Aging 
is bised on the principles set out below: 

(a) The aim of development is to improve the well-being of 
the entire population on the basis of its full participation in 
the process of development and an equitable distribution of the 
benefits therefrom. The development process must enhance 
human dignity and ensure equity among age groups in the 
shp! !ng of society *s resources, rights and responsibilities. Indi- 
viduals, regardless of age, sex or creed, should contribute ac- 
cording to their abilities and be served according to their 
needs. In this context, economic growth, productive employ- 
nient, social justice and human solidarity are fundamental and 
indivisible elements of development, and so are the preserva- 
tion and recognition of cultural identity; 

(b) Various problems of older people can find their real solu- 
tion under conditions of peace, security, a halt to the arms race 
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and a rechannelling of reaourcee spent for military purposes to 
the needs of economic and social development; 

(c) The developmental and humanitarian problems of the 
aging can best find their solution under cx}nditions where tyr- 
anny and oppression, colonialirai* racism, discrimination based 
on race, sex or religion, apartheid^ genocide, foreign aggression 
and occupation and other forms of foreign dominatiou do not 
prevail, and where there is respect for human rights; 

(d) In the context of its own traditions, s^cttuies and cxiltur* 
al values, each country should respond to demographic trends 
and the resulting change. People of all aged should engage in 
creating a balance between traditional and innovative ele- 
ments in the pursuit of harmonious development; 

(e) The spiritual, cultF.ral and socio-economic contributions of 
the aging are valuable to society and should be so rea)gnized 
and promoi^ further. Expenditure on the aging should be con- 
sidered as a lasting investment; 

(f) The family, in its diverse forms and structures, is a funda- 
mental unit of society Unking the generations and should be 
maintained, strengthened and protected, in accordance with 
the traditions and customs of each country; 

(g) Governments and, in particular, local authorities, non- 
governmental organizations, individual volunteers and volun- 
tary oiiganizations, includirig associations of the elderly, can 
make a particularly significant contribution to the provision of 
support and care for elderly people in the family and a)nmiu- 
nity. Governments should sustain and encourage voluntary ac- 
tivity of this kind; 

(h) An important objective of socio-economic development is 
an age-int^rated society, in which age discrimination and in- 
volurtary segregation are eliminated and in which solidarity 
and mutual support among generations are encouraged; 

(i) Aging is a life^long procsss and should be recognized as 
such Preparation of the entire population for the later stages 
of life should be an integral part of social policies and encom- 
pass physical, psycholi^cal, cultural, religious, spiritual, eco- 
nomic, health and other factors; 

(j) The Plan of Action should be considered within the broad- 
er context of the world'a social, economic, cultural and spiritu- 
al trends, in order to achieve a just and prosperous life for the 
aging, materially as well as spiritually; 

(k) Aging, in addition to being a symbol of experience and 
wisdom, can also bring human beings closer to personal fulfill- 
ment, according to their beliefs and aspirations; 

(1) The aging should be active participants in the formulation 
and implementation of policies, including those especially af- 
fecting them; 

(m) Governments, nongovernmental organizations and all 
concerned have a special r^pon&ibility to the most vulnerable 
among the elderly, particularly the poor, of whom many are 
women and from ruml areas; 

(n) Further study on all aspects of aging is necessary. 
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HI Recommendations for Action 

A. GOALS AND POUCY RECOMMENDATIONS 

26. The Plan of Action can only include proposals for broad 
guidelines and general principles as to the ways in which the inter- 
national community, Governments, other institutions and society 
at large can meet the challenge of the progressive ag?ng of societies 
and the needs of the elderly all over the world. More specific ap- 
proaches and policies must, by their nature, be conceived of and 
phrased in terms of the traditions, cultural values and practices of 
each country or ethnic community, and programme of action must 
be adapted to the priorities and material capacities of each country 
or community. 

?r7. There are, nevertheless, a number of basic considerations 
which reflect general and fundamental human valu«3, independent 
of culture, religion, race or social status: values induced by the bio- 
logical fact that aging is a common and ineluctable process. The re- 
spect and care for the elderly, which has been one of the few con- 
stants in human culture everywhere, reflects a basic interplay be- 
tween self preserving and society-pr^rving impulses which has 
conditioned the survival and progress of the human race. 

28. The pattern by which people are judged to have reached old 
age at a point set only in terms of the number of years they have 
completed, and where the loss of employment status may entail 
theii being placed on the sideline of their own society, is one of 
the sad paradoxes of the process of socio-economic development in 
some countries. The aim of that development was originally to im- 
prove the general living standards, health and well-being of the 
population at large, including the elderly. 

29. The close historical interaction between the socio-economic 
and technological development of the industrialized countries from 
the last century onwards, and the old-age security sj^tems they 
adopted as a part of the same process, should be analysed and kept 
in mind; however, other options corresponding more closely to the 
circumstances and needs of the developing countrira ought also to 
be considered. 

30. Aging is simultaneously a sign of and a result of socio^o- 
nomic development, in the quantitative as well as the qualitative 
sense. One major example of the effects of the imbalance between 
the sectoral approaches taken to national and international devel- 
opment during the past decades is the fact that advances in medi- 
cine and public health have by far out-pac^ pr<^ess over the 
same period in production, income distribution, training, education, 
housing, institutional modernization and social development in 
general terms. The developing countries are in this sense about to 
'*age" without all the sectors necessary to ensure balanced and in- 
tegrated development being able to follow at the same pace and 
guarantee a decent living standard for the dramatically increasing 
numbers of elderly people foreseen for the next few generations. 
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i. General policy recommendations 

31. The following summarized considerations, based on the above 
remarks, may provide guideline for the consideration of policies 
and specific actions: 

(a) The progrrasive aging of societies, the continuing increase 
of the elderly population both in absolute and in proportional 
terms, is neither an unexpected, imforeseeable event nor a 
random result of national and international development ef- 
forts. It is the first and most visible outcome of a sectorally 
based approach to socio-economic development all over the 
world and should be acrompanied by equally efficient interven- 
tions in other areas in order to ensure balanced growth and in- 
tegrated development; 

(b) With a long-term view to slowing down the over-all aging 
of the community, Governments may oe able to take the meas- 
ures necessary to adjust or avoid imbalance between age 
groups, while pr^erving the right to life of the elderly; 

(c) To this end, policies and actions should fa^ inspired by the 
determination to give further qualitative content and meaning 
to a quantitative proc^ in order to make sure that the gener- 
ally expanding lifespan of individuals the world over will be 
accompanied by efforts to fill th^e extra years with a sense of 
purpose and accomplishment, and that people will not be rel- 
egated to a marginal and passive role after a certain age level; 

(d) As the transition into old age is a gradual and individual 
process, notwithstanding the statutory retirement age limits 
adopted in some cotmtries and cultures, all policies and pro- 
grammes should be based on the fact that aging is a natural 
phase of an individual's life cycle, career and experience, and 
that the same needs, capacities and potentialities usually pre- 
vail over the entire life-span; 

(e) As most people can expect to survive their own retire- 
ment age by a substantial number of years, the concept of 
"preparation for retirement*' should not continue to be con- 
ceived as a last-minute adaptation, but be proposed as a life- 
long consideration from adulthood onwards— as much to the 
individual for his or her future benefit, as to policy-makers, 
universities, schools, industrial work centres, the media and so- 
ciety at large. It should serve as a reminder that policies on 
aging and for the elderly are an important society-wide con- 
cern, and not solely a question of caring for a vulnerable mi- 
nority. For this reason, this calls for a general policy of preven- 
tion; 

(f) Polici^ to meet the challenge of a growing, healthier and 
more active elderly population — based on the view of the aging 
of society as an opportunity to be utilized — automatically bene- 
fit the individual aging person, materially and otherwise. Simi- 
larly, any effort to ameliorate the quality of life for the elderly, 
and to meet their diverse social and cultural needs, enhances 
capacity to continue interacting with society. In this sense, the 
developmental and the humanitarian aspects of the question of 
aging are closely intertwined; 
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(g) It is imperative that, when considering the question of 
aging, the situation of the elderly should not be considered sep- 
arate from tiie over-all socio-economic conditions prevailing in 
society. The elderly should be viewed as an int^al part of the 
population. They should also be considered within the frame- 
work of population groups such as women, youth, the disabled, 
and migrant workers. The elderly must be considered an im- 
portant and necessary element in the development proc^ at 
:^1 levels within a given society; 

(h) Aging is apparent in the working-age population long 
before the number of persons over 60 increase. It is essential 
to adapt the labour policy as a whole and technolc^ and ecch 
nomic organizations to this situtation; 

(i) This consideration should be Fccompanied by rect^ition 
of the fact that for the elderly in general — and pailicularly for 
those beyond a certain h^her age (the "old old" >— policies 
have to be considered and progmnmies implemented in re- 
sponse to their specific needs and constraints. Sectoral inter- 
ventions in such fields as health and nutrition, housing, 
income security, and social, cultural and leisure activities are 
as necessary for the elderly as fcr other population groups, and 
should be provided for by each country or community accord- 
ing to the means available to it. It is recc^ized that tne extent 
of the provision that can be made, and its timing, will be af- 
fected by prevailing economic circumstances; 

(j) Policies and action aimed at benefiting the aging must 
afford opportunities for older persons to satisfy the need for 
personal fulfillment, which can be defined in its broader sense 
as satisfaction realized through the achievement of personal 
goals and aspirations, and the realization of potent ialiti^. It is 
important that policies and programmes directed at the aging 
promote opportunities for self-exprea ion in a variety of roles 
challenging to themselves and contributory to family and com- 
munity. The principal ways in which older people find personal 
satisfaction are through: continued participation in the family 
and kinship system, voluntary services to the community, con- 
tinuing growth through formal and informal learning, self-ex- 
pression in arts and crafts, participation in community organi- 



recreation and travel, part-time work, and participation in the 
political process as informed citizens. 
32. A priority consideration for all countries is how to ensure 
that their vast humanitarian efforts in favour of the elderly do not 
result in the maintenance of a Rowing, relatively passive and dis- 
enchanged sector of the population. Policy makers and researchers, 
as well as the mass media and the general public, may need a radi- 
cal change of perspective in order to appreciate that the problem of 
aging today is not just one of providing protection and care, but of 
the involvement and participation of the elderly and the aging. 
Eventually, the transition to a pc^itive, active and developmentally 
oriented view of aging may well result from action by elderly 
people themselves, through the sheer force of their growing num- 
bers and influence. The collective consciousness of being elderly, as 
a socially unifying concept, can in that way become a positive 
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factor. Since ipiritual well-being is as important as material well* 
being, all policies, programmes and activities should be developed 
to support and strengthen the spiritual well*bein^ of the aging. 
Governments should guarantee the freedom of religious practices 
(ind expression. 

2. The impMt of aging on development 

33. The trend towards the sucxressive aging of population struc* 
tures is bound to be one of the main challenges to international 
and national planning efforts during the last decades of this centu- 
ry and well into the twenty-first In addition to the general consid- 
erations outlined above on the status and predicaments of the el- 
derly sections of societies, and the review of the needs and poten- 
tialities of the elderly* attention should be given to the vast and 
multifacetad impact which the aging of populations will have on 
the structure, functioning and further development of all societies 
of the world. The role of the public and private sectors in assuming 
responsibility for some of the functions now provided by the familv 
in developing countri^ will probably have to increase under such 
circumstances. 

34. In the first instance, it is evident that aging, both in terms of 
ateolute numbers and in terms of the relative proportion of the el- 
derly in any society, will necessarily change the structure and com- 
position of the economically active population* The most basic man- 
ifestation of this phenomenon will be the gradually deteriorating 
ratios between the economically active and employed sectors of so- 
ciety and those dependent for their sustenance on the material re- 
sources provided by these sectors* Countries with established social 
security systems will depend on the strength of the economy to sus- 
tain the accumulated charges of income-basis and deferred retire- 
ment benefits for a growing elderly population and the costs of 
maintaining dependent children and of ensuring training and edu- 
cation for young people. 

35. Changing dependency rati(^ — in terms of the number of old 
people dependmg for their material safety on yoimger, economical- 
ly active and wage-earning people — are bound to influence the de- 
velopment of any country m tne world, irr^pective of its social 
structure, traditions of formal social security arrangements. Prob- 
lems of a social nature are likely to emeige in countries and re- 
gions where the aging have traditionally benefited uom the care 
and protection of their next of kin or the local community. Those 
relationships may become increasingly difficult to maintain when 
the number of dependent elderly increases while at the same time 
traditional care-providing structure, such as the extended family, 
are undergoing radical change in many r^ons of the world, 

36. As mentioned above, the total dependency ratio in many 
countries may eventuallv be maintained at close to present levels, 
owing to the progressively decreasing number of non-employed and 
dependent children and youths resulting from shrinking birth 
rates. There remains, however, a political and i^chological prob- 
lem related to the perceptions of the relative urgency of coverii^ 
the material and other needs of population groups not directly pcu"- 
ticipating in production and public life. The costs of prf^prammes in 
favour of the younger geiierations may be more easily acceptable in 
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view of their value an a form of investment in the future; converse- 
ly, such costs in favour of the elderly — especially when not directly 
related to individual savings or wage-related benefits— are less 
easily accepted, particularly when they weigh heavily on already 
overstrained national budgets. 

37. The problem of deteriorating dependency ratios, and hence of 
guaranteeing even minimal material security for older people with 
reduced capacities for earning, will be most acute in the rural 
areas, particularly in the less productive, subsistence farming areas 
of the developing countries, which already suffer from an escalat- 
ing flight of the younger and more active sectors of the population 
towards the urban areas in search of wage^arning employment. 
This trend naturally leads to an even more insecure future for the 
older persons left behind and — in a vicious circle of further depri- 
vation—reduces the chances of further stimulating public invest- 
ment in agriculture and services which would benefit the remain- 
ing farmers. 

88, To some extent this phenomenon could be considered as par- 
tially offset or at least mitigated by the transfer of sustenance 
funds back from the younger people who have found salaried em- 
ployment in the urban and industrialized areas. In many cases, the 
size of the remittances indicates an effort not only to help sustain 
the family, but to save for future investments, productive or not. 
For the immediate future, this phenomenon may help to soften the 
effects of the rural exodus and provide a certain level of material 
safety for the older and inactive left behind. Nevertheless, it can 
hardly be seen as a long-term reliable compensation for the migra- 
tion of the young, active people from the rural areas or from their 
own countries. Concentrated efforts aimed at improving the socio- 
economic conditions prevailing in rural areas are indispensable, 
particularly considering the migrants' return to their country of 
origin, 

39, Rural development should be seen as a key to the over-all 
problem of the aging in large parts of the world, as much as it is a 
key to balanced and integrated national progress in countries with 
an essentially agricultural economy. To some extent, policies to im- 
prove production and productivity in rural areas, to stimulate in- 
vestment, create the necessary infrastructures, introduce appropri- 
ate technologies and provide basic services, could strengthen the 
generalized social security systems in force in other and more in- 
dustrialized countries, 

40, The slowly expanding life-span of the population even in de- 
veloping areas constitutes a hidden resource for national economies 
which, if properly stimulated and utilized, might help to compen- 
sfite for the exodus of younger people, decrease the real dependency 
ratios, and ensure the status of the rural elderly as active partici- 
pants in national life and production, rather that as passive and 
vulnerable victims of development. 

41, A desirable compensation for the emigration of young people 
to other countries would be an improvement in the continuity of 
social benefits in terms of contributive rights to a pension, includ- 
ing favourable provisions for financial transfers in whatever form 
the benefits are granted to migrant workers. This would be not 
only equitable, but also consistent with the stimulation of the de- 
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velopment of the economy of the home country. Bilateral and mul- 
tilateral social security agreements must fa^ developed to this 
effect. Other measure should accompany these efforts, notably in 
terms ot providing housing for repatriates. While aging migrants 
have the same needs as other elderly people, tJheir migrant status 
gives rise to additional economic, socul, cultural and spiritual 
needs. In addition, it is important to realize the role the older 
m^ants could play in the support of their younger counterparts. 

42. In countries with fiilly developed social security svEtems 
linked to compulsory retirement age levels over-all aging is, and 
will continue to be, one of the most important structural factors af- 
fecting the composition of the labour force. This phenomenon 
should not be considered solely in terms of its repercussions on the 
elderly. Because of their sheer dimension and close interaction 
with other sectors and processes affecting the active labour force, 
retirement policies cannot be treated in an isolated manner as a 
separate phenomenon. For various countries the most visible rela- 
tionship is that between arrangements for retirement and problems 
of unemployment, especially among young peope about to enter the 
labou force. 

43. Much has already been said about that relationship, and vari- 
ous governmental actions have been considered or taken to respond 
to it. Whatever the apparent wisdom of lowering retirement age 
levels in order to open up employment opportunities for the young, 
such action can hardly be seen as anytmng but a short-term and 
partial solution of one social problem through the creation of an- 
other, probably longer-lasting one. More innovative actions should 
be considered at both extremes of the labour force structure. 

44. On the other hand, the wide varieties in personal interests 
and preferences among people approaching retirement age could, 
without too many administrative or organiiational change, be 
taken into account in a system of elastic retirement plans catering 
to the individual. Where retirement is preferred, different age 
levels for voluntary early retirement can be established with re- 
duced benefits and counterbalance by extended employment F)eri- 
ods for those older persons whose job constitutes their main com- 
mitment, and occasionally their main reason for living. Other ar- 
rangements, such as part-time or occasional work or consultancies 
are already in use, especially at the higher technological and ad- 
ministrative levels, and could be extended to a greater part of the 
labour force. In order to implement this measure, prevision should 
be made for training and retraining and the development of new 
skills. 

45. The interrelationship between the employment and income 
needs of the young and the elderly raises p^icularly acute prob- 



age aggravated by economic need, isolation and with little or no 
prospects for paid employment. 

46. Where social security systems based on accrued retirement 
benefits exist, the growth in the numbNer and longevity of retired 
persons is now emerging as a m^or aspect of the husbandry of 
national economic resources, and is sometimes pr^ented in terms 
of a padual freezing of a large share of national wealth for so- 
called non-productive purposes. On the other hand, it will probably 
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be recognized that the accumulation of retirement funds could con- 
stitute a stabilizing factor in the national economy, in the sense of 
providing . r long-term and conservatively utilized sources of fund- 
ing on a substantial scale, whose impact on otherwise fluctuating 
economic systems can be beneficial. In such systems, the purclms- 
ing power of the pensions paid should as far as pwsible be main- 
tained. 

47. Similarly, most pension payments from retirement funds rep- 
resent deferred earnings by the mdividual retiree. The natural use 
of pension payments for immediate material needs rather than for 
long-term and insecure investments may also be a stimulating 
factor in societies heavily dependent on individual spending and 
consumption for their economic health. 

48. Where formal retirement benefit systems do not yet exist, the 
economic implications of the aging of societi^ are for the time 
being largely negative, and will probably continue to be so, unless 
serious and far-reaching efforts are made to turn this liability into 
a potential benefit for the whole of society. Governmental mitia- 
tives to promote material development and social well-being, and 
international action to sustain such initiatives, could be taken 
jointly in an effort to prepare for the future of those approaching 
old age in areas where traditional structures of protection are 
about to dissolve. 

3. Areas of concern to aging individuals 

49. The recognition that all aspects of aging are interrelated im- 
plies the need for a coordinated approach to policies and research 
on the subject Considering the aging proc^ in its totality, as well 
as its interacts n with the social and economic situation, requires 
an integrated a proach within the framework of overall economic 
and social plan. ng. Undue emphasis on sjpecific sectoral problems 
would constitute a serious obstacle to the mtegration of aging poli- 
cies and prc^rammra into the broader development framework. Al- 
though the recommendations in the following narrative have been 
divided under broad headings, it should be recognized that there is 
a high d^ee of inU rdependence among them. 

50. Witnin the fr mework of recc^nnizing this interdependence, 
particular attention ould be given to coordinating preventive ef- 
forts in order to combat the detrimental effects of premature aging. 
From birth onwards, the detrimental effects of premature aging on 
the individual could be avoided by: 

— An educational effort designed specifically to make young 
people aware of the changes which will occur as they grow 
older; 

— A healthy general life^ tyle; 

— Appropriate adjustmeni^ to working hours and conditions; 

—Splitting up each individual's time and responsibilities among 
various types of activities so that he can have several different 
iobs as he grows older, and achieve the best possible balance 
between time spent in leisu training and work; 

— Constant adaptation of the i.ian to his work and, more impor- 
tant, the work to the man, and changing the type of work in 
accordance with the changes in each pierson, in family circum- 
stances, and in technological and economic development. In 
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this sphere, occupational medicine and permanent education 
should play an easential role. 

51. In resolution 1981/62, the Economic and Social Council called 
upon the Secretary-General to elaborate a set of general guideline 
for consumer protection. Furthermore, the Fooo and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations has adopted a Code of Etiiics 
on International Trade in Food and the World Health Organization 
an International Code of Biarketing of Breast Milk Substitutes to 
protect children's health. Elderly consumers should be protected, 
since the good health, safety and well-being of the elderly are tJie 
objective of the World Auembly on Aging. 

(aJ Health and nutrition 

52. While the rapidly incrrasing number of old people through- 
out the world represents a biological success for humanity, Uie 
living conditions of the elderly in most rauntries have by ana large 
lagged behind those et^oyed by the economically active populucion. 
But health, that state of total Physical, mental and socml well- 
being, is the result of interaction between all the sectors which con- 
tribute to development 

53. Epidemiological studies su^agest that successive cohorts of the 
elderly arrivinjr at the same age have better levels of health, and it 
is expected that, as men and women live to increasingly greater 
ages, m^or disabilities will largely be compressed into a narrow 
age range just prior to deatib. 

Recommendation 1. — Care designed to alleviate the handicaps, 
reeducate functions, relieve pain, mflintnin the lucidity, confort 
and dignity of the affected and help them to reorient their hopes 
and plans, particularly in the case of the elderly, are just as Impor- 
tant as curative treatment 

Recommendation 2,— The care of elderly persons should go 
beyond disease orientation and should involve their total well- 
being, taking into account the inter^lependence of the physical, 
mental, social, spiritual and environmental factors. Health care 
should therefore involve the health and social sectors and the 
family in improving the quality of life of older persons. Health ef- 
forts, in particular primary health care as a strategy, should be di- 
rected at enabling the elderly to lead independent lives in their 
own family and community for as long as pwsible instead of being 
excluded and cut off from all activities of society. 

54. There is no doubt that, with advancing age, pathological con- 
ditions increase in frequency. Furthermore, the livmg conditions of 
the elderly make them more prone to risk factors that might have 
adverse effects on their health (e.g., social isolation and acci* 
dents)— factors that can be modified to a great extent. KMearch 
and practical experience have demonstrated that health mainte^ 
nance in the elderly is possible and that diseases do not need to be 
essential components of aging. 

Recommendation Elarly diagnosis and appropriate treatment 
is required, as well as preventive measure to reduce disabilities 
and diseases of the aging. 

Recommendation 4* — Particular attention should be given to pro^ 
viding health care u) the very old, and to those who are incapaci- 
tated in their daily lives. This is particularly true when they are 
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suffering from mental diiorders or from failure to adapt to the en- 
vironment; mental disorders could often be prevented or modified 
by means that do not require placement of tne affected in insUtu- 
tiona, such as training and supporting the family and volunteers bv 
professional workers, promoting ambulant mental health care, wel- 
fare work, day^^are measurw aimed at the prevention ^f social iso- 
lation. 

55. Some sectors of the aging, and especially the very old, will 
nevertheless continue to be vulneridile. Because they may be 
among the least mobile, this group is particularly in need of pri- 
mary care from facilities located close to their rwidences and/or 
communities. The concept of primary healtih care incorporates the 
use of existing health and social services personnel, with the assist- 
ance of community health officers traincKi in simple techniques of 
caring for the elderly. 

56. Karly diagnosis and treatment are of prime importance in the 
prevention of mental illness in older oeople. Special efforts n^Bd to 
be taken to assist older persons who nave mental health prd)lems 
or who are at high risk in this respect 

57. Where hospital care is need^ application of the skills of 
geriatric medicine enables a patient^s total condition to be assessed 
and, through the work of a multidisciplinary team, a programme of 
treatment and rehabilitation to be devised, which is geared to an 
early return to the community and the provision there of any nec- 
essaiT continuing care. All patients should receive in proper time 
any form of intensive treatment which they require, with a view to 
preventing complications and functional failure leading to perma- 
nent invaliditv and premature death. 

Recommendation 5.— Attent'v<» :Mxe for the terminally ill, dia- 
logue with them and support for their close relatives at the time of 
iobs and iater require special efforts which go beyond normal medi- 
cal p'-dctice. Health practitioners should aspire to provide such 
care. The need for these special efforts must oe known and under- 
stood by those providing medical care and by the famili^ of the 
terminally ill and by the terminally ill themselves. Bearing these 
needs in mind, exchange of information about relevant experiences 
and practices found in a number of cultures should be encouraged. 

58. A proper balance between the role of institutions and that of 
the family in providing health care for the elderly— Imsed on recog- 
nition of the family and the immediate community as elements in 
a well-balanced system of care — is important. 

59. Existing social service and heaith-care systems for the aging 
are becoming increasingly expensive. Means of halting or reversing 
this trend and of developing social systems t<»ether with primary 
health care services neeo to be considered, in tne spirit of the Dec- 
laration of Alma Ata. 

Recommendation 6. — The trend towards increased costs of social 
services and health-care systems should be offset through closer co- 
ordination between social welfare and health care service both at 
the national and community levels. For example, measures need to 
be taken to increase collaboration between personnel working in 
the two sectors and to provide tKem with interdisciplinary training. 
These systems should, however, be developed, taking into account 
the role of the family and community— which should remain the 
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interrelated key elements in a well-balanced sj^tem of care. All 
thia must be done without detriment to the standard of medical 
and Bocial care of the elderly. 

60. Those who give most direct care to the elderly are often the 
least trained, or have insufficient training for their purpose. To 
maintain the well-being and independence of ^e elderly through 
seif-care, Itealth promotion, prevention of disease and disability re- 
quires new orientation and udlls» among the elderly themselves, as 
well as their families, and health and social welfare workers in the 
local communities. 

RecommeruiQtion 7.~<a) The population at large should be in- 
formed in regard to dealing with the elderly who require care. The 
elderly themselves should be educated in self-care; (b) Those who 
work with the elderly at home, or in institutions, should receive 
basic training for their tasks^ with particular emphasis on partici- 
pation of the elderly and their famili^, and collaboration between 
workers in health and welfare fields at various levels; (c) Practi- 
tioners and students in the human care professions (e.g. medicine, 
nursing, social welfare etc.) should be trained in prinicples and 
skills in the relevant areas of gerontolc^, geriatrics, psycho-geriat- 
rics and geriatric nursing. 

61. All too often, old age is an age of no consent. Decisions affect- 
ing aging citizens are frequently made without the participation of 
the citizens themselves. This applies particularly to those who are 
very old, frail or disabled. Such people should be served by flexible 
systems of care that give them a choice as to the type of amenities 
and the kind of care they receive. 

Recommendation 5.— The control of the lives of the aging should 
not be left solely to health, social service and other caring person- 
nel, since aging people themselves usually know best what is 
needed and how it should be carried out. 

Recommendation 5.— Participation of the aged in the develop- 
ment of health care and the functioning of health services should 
be encouraged. 

62. A fundamental principle in the care of the elderly should be 
to enable them to lead independent lives in the community for as 
long as pc^ible. 

Recommendation 10, — Health and health-allied services should 
be developed to the fullest extent pc^ible in the community. These 
services snould include a broad range of ambulatory services such 
as: day-care c^l tres, out-patient clinics, day hospitals, medical and 
nursing care anU domestic services. Emergency services should be 
always available. Institutional care should always be appropriate to 
the needs of the elderl}r. Inappropriate use of beds in nealth care 
facilities should be avoided, in particular, those not mentally ill 
should not be placed in mental hospitals. Health screening and 
counselling should be offered through geriatric clinics, neighbour- 
hood health centres or community sit^ where older persons con- 
gregate. The necessary health infrastructure and speiialized staff 
to provide thorough and complete geriatric care should be made 
available. In the case of institutional care, alienation through isola- 
tion of the aged from society should be avoided inter alia by fur- 
ther encouraging the involvement of family members and volun- 
teers. 
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63. Nutritional problem*, such as deficient quantity and inappro- 
priate constituents, are encountered amon^ the poor and under- 
pnvil^ed elderly in both the developed and the developing a>un- 
trie^. Accidents are also a nisgor risk area for the elderly. The alle- 
viation of these problems may require a multis«:toral approach. 

Recommendation ii.— The promotion of health, the prevention of 
disease and the maintaining of functional capacities among elderly 
persons should be actively pursued. For this purpose, an assess- 
ment of the physical, psycholc^ical and social needs of the group 
concerned is a prerequisite. Sucn an assessment would enhance the 
prevention of disability, early diagnosis and rehabilitation. 

Recommendation i£— Adequate, appropriate and sufficient nu- 
trition, particularly the adequate intake of protein, minerals and 
vitamins, is essential to the well-being of the elderly. Poor nutri- 
tion is exacerbated by poverty, isolation, maldistribution of food, 
and poor eating habits, including those due to dental problems. 
Therefore special attention should be paid to: 

(a) Imrovement of the availability of sufficient foodstuffs to 
the elderly through appropriate schemes and encouraging the 
aged in rural areas to play an active role in food production; 

(b) A fair and equitable distribution of food, wealth, re- 
sources and technology; 

(c) Education of the public, including the elderly, in correct 
nutrition and eating habits, both in urban and rural areas; 

(d) Provjsxon of health and dental services for early detection 
of malnutrition and improvement of mastication; 

(e) Studies of the nutritional status of the elderly at the com- 
munity level, including steps to correct any unsatisfactory 
local conditions; 

(f) Extension of research into the role of nutritional factors 
in the aging process to communities in developing countries. 

Retommendation Efforts should be intensified to develop 
home care to provide high quality health and social services in the 
quantity necessary so that older persons are enable to remain in 
their own communities and to live as independently as possible for 
as long as possible. Home care should not be viewed as an alterna- 
tive to institutional care; rather, the two are complementary to 
each other and should so link into the delivery system that older 
persons can receive the best care appropriate to their needs at the 
least cost. 

Special support must be given to home care services, by provid- 
ing them with sufficient medical, paramedical, nursing and techni- 
cal facilities of the required standard to limit the need for hospital- 
ization. 

Recommendation I4-~A very important (question concerns the 
possibilities of preventing or at least postponmg the negative func- 
tional consequences of aging. Many life-style factors may have 
their most pronounced effects during old age when the reserve ca- 
pacity usually is lower. 

The health of the aging is fundamentally conditioned by their 
previous health and, therrfore, life-long health care starting with 
oung age is of paramount importance; this includes preventive 
ealth, nutrition, exercise, the avoidance of health-harming habits 
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aiid attention to environmental factors, and this care should be 
continued. 

H^' ymmendation IS. — The health hazards of cumt lative noxious 
substances— including radioactive and trace elements and other 
pollutiona— assume a greater importance as life-spans increase and 
should, therefore^ be tiie subject of special attention and investiga- 
tion tliroughout the entire life-span. 

Governments should promote the safe handling of such materials 
in use, and move rapidly to ensure that waste materials from such 
use are permanently and safely removed from man's biosphere. 

Recommendation 16.— As avoidable accidents represent a sub- 
stantial cost both in human suffering and in resources, priority 
should be given to measures to preveni :3vccidents in the home, on 
the road, and those precipitated by treatable medical conditions or 
by inappropriate use of medication* 

Recommendation //.—International exchan^ye and research co- 
operation should be promoted in carrying out eiJid?miologicai stud- 
ies of local patterns of health and disease and their consequences 
together with investigating the validity of different care delivery 
systems, including self-care, and more care by nurses, and in par- 
ticular of ways of achieving optimum prc^amrae effectiveness; also 
investigating the demands for various types of care and developing 
means of coping with them paving particular attention to compara- 
tive studies regarding the achievement of objectives and relative 
cost-effectiveness; and gathering data on the physical, mental and 
social profiles of aging individuals in various social and cultural 
contexts, including attention to the special problems of access to 
services in rural and remote areas, in order to provide a sound 
basis for future actions. 

(b) Protection of elderly consumers 

Recommendation 18. — Governments should: 

(a) Ensure that food and household products, installations 
and equipment conform to stondards of safety that take into 
account the vulnerability of the aged; 

(b) Encourage the safe use of medications, household chemi- 
cals and other products by requiring manufacturers to indicate 
necessary warnings and instructions for use; 

(c) Facilitate the availability of medications, hearing aids, 
dentures, glasses and other prosthetics to the elderly so that 
they can prolong their activities and independence; 

(d) Restrain the intensive promotion and other marketing 
techniques primarily aimed at exploiting the meagre resource 
of the elderly. 

Government bodies should cooperate with non-governmental or- 
ganizations on consumer education programmes. 

The international organizations concerned are urged to promote 
collective efforts by their Membe; States to protect elderly consum- 
ers. 

(c^ Housing and environment 

f)4. Adequate living accommodation and agreeable physical sur- 
roundings are necessary for the well-being of all people, and it is 
generally accepted that housing has a great influence on the qual- 
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ity of life of any age group in any country. Suitable housing is even 
more important to the elderly, whose abodes are the centre of vir- 
tually all of their acti\'ities. Adaptations to the home, the provision 
of practical domestic aids to daily living and appropriately designed 
household equipment can make it easier for those elderly people 
whose mobility is restricted or who are otherwise disaiil^ to con- 
tinue to live in their own homes. 

65. The elderly meet manifold problems in traffic and transport. 
Especially elderly pedestrians have to cope with objective or subjec- 
tively felt dangers that 'restrict and limit their mobility and partici- 
patory aspirations. The raffic circumstances should be adapted to 
older people instead of the other way around. Measures and facili- 
ties should include traffic education, speed limits especially in 
human settlements, traffic-safe environments, accommooi 'ions and 
n^eans of transport, etc. 

Recommendation /A— Housing for the elderly must be viewed as 
more than sholter. In addition to the physical, it has psychological 
and social significance, which should be taken into account. To re- 
lease the aged from dependence on others, national housing poli- 
cies should pursue the followirig goals: 

(a) Helping the aged to continue to live in their own homes 
as long as prosible, provision b^ing made for restoration and 
development and. where feasible and appropriate, the re- 
modelling and improvement of homes, and flieir adaptation to 
raateh the ability of the aged to get to and from them and use 
the facilities; 

(b) Planning and introducing — under a housing poHcy that 
also provides for public financing and agreements with the pri- 
vate sector— housing for th^ aged of various types to suit the 
status and degree of self-sufficiency of the aged themselves, i^i 
accordance with loc^I tradition and customs; 

(c) Co-ordinating policies on housing with th<^ concerned 
with cor^'nunity services (social, health, cultural, leisure, com- 
munications) so as to secure, whenever possible, an especially 
favourable position for housing and aged vis-a-vis dwelling for 
the population at large; 

(d) Evolve and apply special policies and measures, and make 
arrangements so as to allow the aged to move about and to 
protect them from tratfic hazards; 

(e) Such a policy should, in turn, form part of the broader 
policy of support for the least well-off sectors of the population. 

Recommendation Urban rebuilding and development plan- 
ning and law should pay special attention to the problems of the 
aging, assisting in securing their social integration. 

Recommendation 1^/.— National Governments should be encour- 
aged to adopt housing policies that take into account the n^Kis of 
the elderly and the socially disadvantaged. A living environment 
designed to support the functional capa^-ities of this group and the 
socially disadvantaged should be an integral part of national guide- 
lines for human settlements policies and action. 

Recommendation Special attention should be paid to envi- 
ronmental problems and to designing a living environment that 
would take into account the functional capacity of the elderly and 
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facilitate mobility and communication through the provision of 
adequate means of transport. 

The living environment should be deigned, with support from 
Governments, local authorities an^ non-governmental organiza- 
tions, so as to enable elderly people to continue to live, if they 
wish, in locations that are familiar to them, where their involve- 
ment in the community mav be of long standing and where they 
will have the opportunity to lead a rich, normal and secure life. 

Recommendation The growing incidence of crime in some 
countries against the elderly victimize not only those directly in- 
volved, but the many older persons who become afraid to leave 
their homes. Efforts should be directed to law enforcement agenda 
and the elderly to increase their awaren^ of the extent and impact 
of crime against older persons. 

Recommendation ^4 — Whenever pwsible, the aging should be in- 
volved in housing policies and programmes for the elderly popula- 
tion. 

(d) Family 

66. The family, regardless of its form or organization, is recog- 
nized as a fundamental unit of society. With increasing longevity, 
four- and five-generation families '\re becoming common through- 
out the world. The change in the status of women, however, have 
reduced their traditional role as caretakers of older family mem- 
bers; it is necessary to enable the family as a whole, including its 
male members, to take over and share the burden of help in and by 
the family. Women are entering and remaining in the labour force 
for longer periods of time. Many who have completed their child- 
rearing roles become caught between the desire and need to work 
and earn income and the responsibility of caring for elderly par- 
ents or grandparents. 

Recommendation 25.— As the family is recognized as a funda- 
mental unit of society, efforts should be made to support, protect 
and strengthen it in agreement with each society's system of cul- 
tural values and in responding to the needs of its a^ng members. 
Governments should promote social policies encouraging the main- 
tenance of family solidarity among generations, with all members 
of the family participating. The role and contribution of the non- 
government organizations in strengthening the family as a uuit 
should also be stressed at all levels. 

Recommendation ^^.--Appropriate support from the wider com- 
munity, available when and where it is needed, can make a crucial 
difference to the willingness and ability of families to continue to 
care for elderly relatives. Planning and provision of services should 
take full account of the needs of those carers. 

(i7. There is ample evidence of the high esteem in which older 
people are held in developing countries. Trends towards increasing 
industrialization and urbanization and greater mobility of the 
labour force indicate, however, that the traditional concept of the 
role of the elderly in the family is undergoing major change. 
World-wide, the over-all responsibility of the family to provide the 
traditional care and support needs of the aging is diminishing. 

Recommendation ^^7.— Ways to ensure continuity of the vital role 
of the family and the dignity, status and security of the aging, 
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taking into aa»imt sll the intenial and international events which 
might influence this status of security, are iuues that deserve care- 
ful consideration and action by Governments and non-ffovemmen- 
tal organizations. Recognizing the predominance of older women, 
and the relatively greater numbers of widows than widowers 
throughout the world, particular consideration should be given to 
the special needs and roles of this group. 

Recommendation 28. — Governments are urged to adept an age/ 
family-integrated approach to planning and development wluch 
would recognize the sp&dal needs and diaracteristics of older per- 
sons and their families. Older persons ^ould be included in the 
governmental and other decisions-making proceeoee in the political, 
social, cultural and educational areas among others, and children 
should be encouraged to support their parents. 

Recommendation §9. — Governments and non-governmental 
bodies should be encouraged to establish social services to support 
the whole family when there are elderly people at home and to im- 

Element measure espedally for low-income familira who wish to 
eep elderly people at home. 

(e) Social welfare 

68. Social welfare services can be instruments of national policy 
and should have as their goal the ma»imi.yiT^g of the social func- 
tioning of the aging. They should be community-based and provide 
a broad range of preventive, remedial and developmental services 
for the aging, to enable them to lead as independent a life as possi- 
ble in their own home and in their community, remaining active 
an'd useful citizens. 

69. In relation to elderly migrants appropriate measures should 
be taken to provide social services in aca)rdance with their ethnic, 
cultural, linguistic and other characteristics. 

Rfjcommendation .yfl— Social welfare service should have as 
their goal the creation, promotion and maintenance of active and 
useful roles for the elderly for as long as possible in and for the 
community. 

70. In many countries where resources are scarce, thre is a gen- 
eral lack of organized social welfare services, particularly in the 
rural areas. Although the role of governments in providing such 
services is paramount, the contribution of non-govemmentaJ orga- 
nizations is also of great importance. 

71. In traditional societies, old people have always eiyoyed a priv- 
ileged position based on respect, consideration, status and author- 
ity. But this is starting tu be upset under the influence of modem 
trends and that privil^ed position is now being quMtiontxi. It is 
therefort time to become aware of these changes and on that basis 
to define national aging policies that would avoid some of the prob- 
lems concerning the elderly faced by some developed countries. 

Recommendation <?/.— Existing formal and informal organiza- 
tions should consider the particular needs of the a&sg and allow 
for them in their programme and future planningTrhe important 
role that co-operatives can play in providing services in this area 
should be recc^ized and encouraged. Such co-operatives could also 
benefit from the participation of elderly people as full members or 
consultants. A partnership should be formed between governments 
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and non-governmental organizations designed to ensure a compre- 
hensive, integrated, a>ordinat€d and multipurpc^ approach to 
meeting the social welfare needs of the elderly. 

Recommendation S2.—The involvement of yoiing people—in pro- 
viding services and care and in participating in activities for and 
with the elderly— should be encouraged, with a view to promoting 
intergenerational ties. Mutual self-help among the able and active 
elderly should be stimulated to the extent possible, as should the 
assistance this group can provide to its less fortunate peers, and 
the involvement of the elderly in informal par^time occupations. 

Recommendation 33. — Governments should endeavour to redu<» 
or eliminate fiscal or other constraints on informal and voluntary 
activities, and eliminate or relax regulations which hinder or dis- 
courage part-time work, mutual self-help and the use of volunteers 
alongside professional staff in providing social service or in insti- 
tutions for the elderly. 

Recommendation Whenever institutionalization is necessary 
or inevitable for elderly persons, the utmost effort must be made to 
ensure a quality of institutional life corresponding to normal condi- 
tions in their communities^ with full respect for their dignity, be- 
liefs, needs, interests and privacy; States should be encouraged to 
defme minimum standards to ensure higher quality of institutional 
care. 

Recommendation 35.--ln order to facilitate mutual help among 
the elderly and let their voic^ be heard, governments and non-gov- 
ernmental bodies should encourage the ^tablishment and free ini- 
tiative of groups and movements of elderly persons and also give 
other age groups opportunities for training in, and information on, 
the support of the elderly. 

(p Income security and employment 

TZ. Major differences exist between the developed and the 
developing countries — and particularly between urban, industrial- 
ized and rural, agrarian economies — with regard to the achieve- 
ment of policy goals related to income security and employment. 
Many develop^ countri^ have achieved universal coverage 
through generalized social security schemes. For the developing 
countries, where many if not the majority of persons, live at sub- 
sistence levels, income security is an issue of concern for all age 
groups. In several of these countries, the social security pro- 
granunes launched tend to offer limited coverage: in the rural 
areas, where in many cases most of the population lives, there is 
little or no coverage. Furthermore, particular attention should be 
paid, in social security and social pr(^ammM, to the circum- 
stances of the elderly women whose income is generally lower than 
men's and whose employroent has often been broken up bv mater- 
nity and feunily responsibilities. In the long term, policies should be 
directed towands providing social insurance for women in their own 
right. 

Recommendation 36, — Governments should take apppropnate 
action to ensure to all older p^'^ns an appropriate minimum 
income, and should develop their economies to benefit all the popu- 
lation. To this end, they should: 
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(a) Create or develop social security schemes based on the 
principle of universal coverage for older people. Where this is 
not feasible, other approaches should be tried, such as payment 
of benefits in kind, or direct assistance to families and lixal co- 
operative institutions; 

(b) Ensure that the minimum benefits will be enough to 
meet the essential needs of the elderly and guarantee their in- 
dependence. Whether or not social security payments are cal- 
culated taking into account previous income, efforts should fc^ 
made to maintain their p ircnasing power. Ways should be ex- 
plored to protect the savings of the elderly against the effects 
of inflation. In determining the age at which pensions are pay- 
able, due account should be taken of the age of retirement, 
changes in the national demc^aphic structure and of the na- 
tional economic capacity. At the same time, efforts should be 
made to achieve continuous economic growth; 

Ic) In social security systems, make it pMsible for women as 
well as men to acquire their own rights; 

(d) Within the social security system and if neo^sary by 
other means, respond to the special needs of income security 
for older workers who are unemployed or tho^ who are in- 
capable of working; 

(e) Other possibilities of making available supplementary re- 
tirement income and incentives to develop new means of per- 
sonal savings for the elderly should be explored. 

73. Broadly related to the issues of income security are the dual 
issues of the right to work and the right to retire. In most areas of 
the Wi rid, efforts by older persons to participate in work and eco- 
nomic activities which will satisfy their need to contribute to the 
life of the community and benefit society as a whole meet with dif- 
ficulties. Age discrimination is prevalent: many older workers are 
unable to remain in the labour lorce or to re-enter it because of age 
prejudice. In some countries this situation tends to impact women 
more severely. The integration of the aged into the machinery of 
development affects both the urban and rural population groups. 

Recommendation 37. — Governments should facilitate the partici- 
pation of older persons in the economic life of the society. For that 
purp(^: 

(a) Appropriate measures should be taken, in collaboration 
with employers' and workers' organizations, to ensure to the 
maximum extent possible that older workers can continue to 
work under satisfactory conditions and enjoy security of em- 
ployment; 

(b) Governments should eliminate discrimination in the 
labour market and ensure equality of treatment in professional 
life. Negative stereotypes about older workers exist among 
some employers. Governments should take stei^ to educate em- 
ployers and employment counsellors about the capabilities of 
older workers, which remain quite high in m(^t occupations. 
Older workers should also enjoy equal access to orientation, 
training and placement facilities and service; 

(c) Measures should be taken to assist older persons to find 
or return to independent employment by creating new employ- 
ment possibilities and facilitating training or retraining. The 
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right of older workers to emplovment should be based on abili- 
ty to perform the work rather tiian chronological age. 

(d) I)espit6 the significant unemployment prralems facing 
many nations, in particular with regard to voung people, the 
retirement age for employees should not be lowered except on 
a voluntary basis. 
Recommendation 38. — Older workers, like all other workers, 
should enjoy satisfactory working conditions and enviroxmient. 
Where necrasanr, measure should be taken to prevent industrial 
and agricultumf accidents and occupational diseases. Working con- 
ditions and the working environment, as well as the scheduling 
and organization of work, should take into account the characteris- 
tics of older workers. 

Recommendation .^A— Proper protection for workers, which per- 
mits better follow-up for people of advanced age, comes dbout 
through a better knowledge of occupational diseases. This nec^sar- 
ily entails training medicfid staff in occupational medicine. 

Similarly, pre-retirement medical checks would allow the effects 
of occupational disease upon the individual to tiie detected and ap- 
propriate steps to be planned. 

Recommendation 40. — Governments should take or encourage 
measures that will ensure a smooth and gradual transition from 
active working life to retirement, and in addition make the age of 
entitlement to a pension more flexible. Such measures would in- 
clude pre-retirement courses and lightening the work-load during 
the last years of the working life, for example by modifying the 
conditions of work and the working environment of the work orga- 
nization and by promoting a gradual reduction of work-time. 

Recommendation 4^- — Governments should apply internationally 
adopted standards concerning older workers, particularly those em- 
bodied in Recommendation 162 of the International Labour Organi- 
zation. In addition, at the international level, approaches and 
guidelines concerning the special needs of these workers should 
continue to be developed. 

Recommendation 4^- — In the light of ILO Convention No. 157 
concerning maintenance of social security rights, measures should 
be taken, particularly through bilateral or multilateral conven- 
tions, to guarantee to legitimate migrant workers full social cover- 
age in the receiving country as well as maintenance of social secu- 
rity rights acquired, especially regarding pensions, if they return to 
their country of origin. Similarly, migrant workers returning to 
their countries should be afTorded special conditions facilitating 
their reintegration, particularly with regard to housing. 

Recommendation 43.~Ab far as possible, groups of refugees ac- 
cepted by a country should include elderly persons as well as 
adults and children, and efforts should be made to keep family 
groups intact and to ensure that appropriate housing and services 
are provided. 

(g) Education 

74. The scientific and technological revolutions of the twentieth 
century have led to a knowledge and information "explosion". The 
continuing and expanding nature of these revolutions has given 
rise also to accelerated social change. In many of the world's soci- 
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eties, the elderly still serve as the transmitters of information, 
knowledge, tradition and spiritual values: this important tradition 
should not be lost. 

Recommendation 44- — Educational programmes featuring the el- 
derly as the teachers and transmitters of knowledge, culture and 
spiritual values should be developed. 

75. In many instances, the knowledge explosion is resulting in in- 
formation obsol^cenc^, with, in turn, implications of social obsoles- 
cence. These changes sugg^t that the educational structure of so- 
ciety must be expanded to respond to the educational needs of an 
entire life-span. Such an approach to education would suggest the 
need for continuous adult education, including preparation for 
aging and the creative use of time. In addition, it is important that 
the aging, along with the other age groups, have access to basic lit- 
eracy education, as well as to all education faciliti^ available in 
the community. 

Recommendation 45, — As a basic human right, education must be 
made available without discrimination a^iinst the elderly. Educa- 
tional policies should reflect the principle of the right to education 
of the aging, through the appropriate allocation of resources and in 
suitable education programmes. Care should be taken to adapt edu- 
cational methods to the capaciti^ of the elderly, so that they may 
participate equitably in and protlt from any education provided. 
The need for continuing adult education at all levels shouui be rec- 
c^ized and encouraged. Consideration should be given to the idea 
of university education for the elderly. 

76. There is also a need to educate the general public with regard 
to the aging process. Such education must start at an early age in 
order tht aging should be fully understood as a natural process. 
The importance of the role of the mass media in this respect 
cannot be overstated. 

Recommendation 4i>.—k coK)rdinated effort by the mass media 
should be undertaken to highlight the pc^itive aspects of the aging 
process and of the aging themselves. This effort should cover, 
among other things: 

(a) The present situation of the aged, in particular in rural 
areas of developed and developing countries, with a view to 
identifying and responding to their real needs; 

(b) The effects of migration (both internal and international) 
on the relative aging of populations of rural areas, and its ef- 
fects on agricultural procuction and living conditions in these 
areas; 

(c) Methods to develop job opportunities for and adapt condi- 
tions of work to older workers. This would include developing 
or furnishing simple equipment and tools which would help 
those with limited physical strength to accomplish their as- 
signed tasks; 

(d) Surveys of the role of education and aging in various cul- 
tures and societies. 

Recommendation ^7, — In accordance with the concept of life-iong 
education promulgated by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), informal, community- 
based and recreational-oriented programmes for the aging should 
be promoted in order to help them develop a sense of self-reliance 
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and community responsibility. Such programmes should enjoy the 
support a national Governments and international organizations. 

Recommendation 48. — Governments and international organiza* 
tions should support prc^ammes aimed at providing the elderly 
with easier physical access to cultural institutions censuses^ sur- 
veys or vital statistics systems—are essential for the formulation, 
application and evaluation of policies and prc^ammes for the el- 
derly and for ensuring their integration in the development proc- 
ess. 

79. Governments and organizations that are in a position to do so 
should develop an information base which would be more specific 
than the *'sixty-and-over" one now in use and which would be of 
help in planning the development of and solving problems concern- 
ing the elderly. The base could cover social, age, functional and eco- 
nomic classifications, among others. 

80. Household sample and other surveys and other sources of de- 
mographic and related socio-economic statistics provide important 
data for use in formulating and implementing polici^ and pro- 
grammes for the elderly. 

81. Ml countries that so request should be provided with the 
technical assistance needed to develop or improve data bases relat- 
ing to their elderly and the service and institutions that concern 
them. The assistance should cover training and research in meth- 
odologies for collecting, processing and analysing data. 

Recommendation 52. — Data concerning the aging could be devel- 
oped along the line of a codification system which will give nation- 
al Governments information tabulated by sex, age, income levels, 
living arrangements, health status and degree of self care, among 
others. Such data could be collected through the census, micro or 
pilot census or representative surveys. Governments are urged to 
allocate resources for that purpose. 

Recommendation 53. — Governments and institutions concerned 
should establish or improve existing information exchange facili- 
ties, such as data banks in the field of aging. 

J. Training and education 

82. The dramatic increase in the number and proportion of older 
adults calls for a significant increase in training. A dual approach 
is needed: an international prc^ramme for training concomitant 
with national and regional training pn^ammes that are particu- 
larly relevant in the countries and regions concerned. The needs of 
the elderly, as well as the implications of the aging of the popula- 
tion for development, need to be taken into account in developing 
education and training policies and prc^ammes for all ages, espe- 
cially the younger generation. 

Recommendation 54. — Education and training programmes 
should be interdisciplinary in nature, as aging and the ^ng of the 
population is a multidisciplinary issue. Education and training in 
the various aspects of aging and the aging of the population should 
not be restricted to high levels of specialization, but should be 
made available at all levels. Efforts should be made to regulate the 
training skills and educational requirements for different functions 
in the field of aging. 
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8;J. The exchange of skills, knowledge and experience among 
countries with similar or comparable structures and composition, 
or having historical, cultural, linguistic or other links, with respect 
to their aging population would be a particularly fertile form of 
mternational co-operation. Besides the transfer of specific skills 
and technologies, the exchange of experience regarding the wide 
array of practices relating to aging could also institute an area 
for technical cooperation among developing countries. In r^ons 
which include both developed and developing countries side by side, 
the rich opportunities for mutual learning and co-operation in 
training and research should be vigorously explored. 

Recommendation 55.— Intergovernmental and non-governmental 
organizations should take the necessary measure to develop 
trained personnel in the field of aging, and should strengthen their 
efforts to disseminate information on aging, and particularly to the 
aging themselves. 

Recommendation 56'. —Retirees' and elderly people's organiza- 
tions should be involved in planning and carrying out such ex- 
changes of information. 

Recommendation 57.— The implementation of several recommen- 
dations will require trained personnel in the field of aging. Practi- 
cal training centers should be promoted and encouraged, where ap- 
propriate facilities already exist, to train such personnel, especially 
from developing countrira, who would in their turn train others. 
These centers would also provide updating and refresher courses 
and act as a practical bridge between and among developed and de- 
veloping regions; they would be linked with appropriate United Na- 
tions agencies and facilities. 

Recommendation 58.— At national, regional and international 
levels, extra attention should be given to research and study under- 
taken in support of integrating the problems of aging in planning 
and policy formulation and management. 

Recommendation 55.— Training in all asj>ects of gerontology and 
geriatrics should be encouraged and given due prominence at all 
levels in all educational programmes. Governments and competent 
authorities are called upon to encourage new or existing institu- 
tions to pay special attention to approriate training in gerontology 
and geriatrics, 

J. Rcsearrh 

84, The Plan of Action gives high priority to research related to 
developmental and humanitarian aspects of aging. Research activi- 
ties are instrumental in formulating, evaluating and implementing 
policies and programmes: (a) as to the implications of the aging of 
the population for development and (b) as to the needs of the ag:ng. 
Research into the social, economic and health aspects of aging 
should be encouraged to achieve efficient uses of resources, im- 
provement in social and health measures, including the prevention 
of functional decline, age-related disabilities, illness and poverty, 
and co-ordination of the services involved in the care of the aging. 

S5, The knowledge obtained by research provides scientific back- 
ing for a sounder basis for effective societal planning as well as for 
improving the well-being of the elderly. Further research is re- 
quired, e g, (a) to narrow the wide gaps in knowledge about aging 
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and about the particular needs of the aging, and lb) to enable re- 
sources provide! for the aging to be used more effectively. There 
should be emphasis on the continuum of r^earch from the discov- 
ery of new knowledge with due consideration of cultural and social 
diversity. 

Recommendation ^A— R^earch should be conducted into the de- 
velopmental and humanitarian aspects of aging at local, national, 
regional and global levels. Research should be encouraged particu- 
larly in the biological, mental and social fields. Issues of basic and 
applied research of universal interest to all societies include: 

(a) The role of genetic and environmental factors; 

(b) The impact of biolc^cal, medical, cultural, societal and 
behavioural factors on aging; 

(c) The influence of economic and demc^aphic factors (in- 
cluding migration) on societal planning; 

(d) The use of skills, expertise, knowledge and cultural poten- 
tial of the aging, 

(e) The postponement of negative functional consequences of 



(f) Health and social services for the aging as well as studies o:** 
coordindate programmes; 
(g) Training and education. 
Such research should be generally planned and carried out by re- 
searchers closely acquainted with national and regional conditions, 
being granted the independence necessary for innovation and diffu- 
sion. States, intergovernmental organizations and non-governmen- 
ta! organizations should carry our more research and studies on 
the developmental and humanitarian aspects of aging, cooperate in 
this field and exchange their findings in order to provide a logical 
basis for polici^ related to aging in general. 

Ret'ommendation 61, — Stat^, intergovernmental organizations 
and non-governmental organizations should encourage the estab- 
lishment of institutions specializing in the teaching of gerontology, 
geriatrics and geriatric psychology in countries where such institu- 
tions do not exist. 

Recommendation 6"^^.— International exchange and research coop- 
eration as well as data collection should be promoted in all fields 
having a bearing on aging, in order to provide a rational basis for 
future social policies and action. Special emphasis should be placed 
on comparative and crosscultural studies on aging. Interdisciplinary 
approaches should be stressed. 



The success of this Plan of Action will depend largely on 
action undertaken by Governments to create conditions and broad 
possibiiities for full participation of the citizens, particularly the el- 
duriy. To this end, Governments are urged to devote more atten- 
tion to the question of aging and to utilize fully the support provid- 
ed by intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations, in- 
cluding retirees' and elderly people's organizations. 



aging; 



IV. Recommendations for Implementation 



A. ROLE OF governments 
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87. Since wide divergendai exist with respect to the situation of 
the aging in various societies, cultures and regions— as reflected in 
different needs and problems— each country should decide upon its 
own national strat^ and identify its own targets and priorities 
within the Plan. A dear commitment shoiUd be made at all levels 
of Government to take apfnopriate action to achieve those targets 
and give effect to those priorities. 

88. Governments am pU^ an important role with regard to the 
Plan of Action by evaluating and assessing the sging procen from 
the individual and demograobic points of view, m oraer to deter- 
mine the implications for development of these processes in th^^ 
light of the prevailing political^ social* cultuml, religious and eco- 
nomic situation. 

89. The architects of national policies and strategies for the im- 
plementation of the Plan of Action should recognize that the aging 
are not a homogeneous group and be sensitive to the wide dmer- 
ences and needs of the a^ing at various stages of their lives. Gov- 
ernments should pay special attention to improving ^e lot of elder- 
ly women, who are often at a severe disadvantage. 

90. The establishment of interdisciplinary and multisectoral ma- 
chinenr within Governments can be an effective means of ensuring 
that the question of the aging of the population is taken into ac- 
count in national development planning, that the needs of the el- 
derly are given the attention they ment, and Uiat the elderly are 
fully integrated into society. 

91. These actions will gain in effectiveness if ^eir preparation, 
implementation and follow^p are well coordinated at various geo- 
political levels. The coordination must flow from cooperation be- 
tween those in positions of responsibility in all sectors and the rep- 
resentatives of pensioners and the aged, in order to ensure the par- 
ticipation of the latter when decisions of direct concern to them are 
being taken. Hence» it would be appropriate to consider the setting 
up of corresponding planning, programming and coordinating 
bodies at the national level. 

92. In certain countries, some of the objective of the Plan of 
Action have already been achieved; in others they may only be ac- 
complished progressively. Moreover, by their very nature, some 
measures will take longer to implement than others. Governments 
are urged, therefore, to establish short-, medium- and long-term ob- 
jectives with a view to facilitating implementation of the Plan, in 
the light of their r^urc^ and prxoritira. 

93. Governments should, if necessary, retain in a suitable form 
(or encourage the formation of) the mechanisms established at the 
national Lvel to prepare for the World Assembly on Aging, in 
order to be ready to facilitate the planning, implementation and 
evaluation of the activities recommended by the World Assembly. 

B. ROL£ OF INTKRNATIONAL ASV RSGIONAL CXVOPKRATION 

/, Global action 

94. International cooperation in the implementation of the pro- 
gramme of action on the establishment inter alia of a new intema- 

. tional economic order and of the International Development Strate- 
g>' for the Third United Nations Development Decade, based on the 
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peaceful co-existence of States having different social systems, is es- 
sential to achieving the goals of the Plan of Action and can take 
the form of bilateral and multilateral cooperation between Govern- 
menta and by utilizing the United Nations s^^tem. Such cooper- 
ation could take the form of direct assistance (technical or fman- 
cial), in response to national or r^onal requosts, cooperative re- 
search, or the exchange of information and experience. 

95. The General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council and 
all ita appropriate subsidiary bodies, in particular the Commiraion 
for Social Development, the Governing Uouncil of the United Na- 
tions Development Programme, and the l^islative and policy- 
making bodies of the concerned specialized agencira and intergov- 
ernmental organizations are urged to give careful consideration to 
the Plan of Action and to ensure an appropriate response to it. 

96. In view of the role that the Centre for Social Development 
and Humanitarian Affairs of the Department of International Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs has been playing within the United Na- 
tions system in matters related to the aging, it should be strength- 
ened in order to continue to serve as the focal point for activities in 
that respect; to this end the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions is requested, within the existing global resource of the 
United Nations, to give due oinsideration to the provision of appro- 
priate increased resources for the implementation of the Plan of 
Action, which will be primarily at the national level. 

97. The Administrative Ccjimittee on Coordination should con- 
sider the implications of the Plan of Action for the United Nations 
system with a view to continued liaison and <x>ordination in imple- 
menting the provisions of the Plan. 

98. The' neid to develop new guidelines in areas of concern to the 
elderly shoi!!a be kept constantly under review in relation to the 
impleruentation of the Plan. 

99. Govemmente, national and local aon-govemmental voluntary 
organizations and international nongovernmental organizations 
are urged to ioin in the coKjperative enort to aca>mplish the objec- 
tives of the Plan. They should strengthen their activities by encour- 
aging the formation of and utilizing i^gular channels of communi- 
cation at the national level for consulting with the elderly on poli- 
cies and prc^ammes that affect their lives. Governments are also 
urged to encourage and, where possible, support national and pri- 
vate organizations dealing with matters concerning the elderly and 
the aging of tht; population. 

1(K). All States are invited to consider d^ignating a national 
"Day for the Aging" in conformity with Generad Assembly rraolu- 
tion 36/20 of 9 November 1981. 

101. The International Plan of Action on Aging should be 
brought to the attention of the appropriate United Nations bodies 
rraponsibie for preparations for the International Conference on 
Population (1984), so that its conclusions and recommendations 
could be taken into account in preparing the proposals for the fur- 
ther implementation of the World population Flan of Action, 

(a? Technical cooperation 

102. The United Nations, and in particular the United Nations 
Development Programme and the Department of Technical Co-op- 
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eraticm for Development, tc^ether with the specialized agencies, 
should carry out technical co-operation activities in support of the 
objectives of the Plan of Action. The Centre for Social Development 
and Humanitarian Affairs should continue to promote, and provide 
substantive support to, all such activities. 

103. The voluntary Trust Fund for the World Assembly on 
Aging, established by General Assembly resolution 35/129, should 
be used, as requested by the General Assembly, to meet the rapidly 
increasing needs of the aging in the developing countries, in par- 
ticular in the least developwed onra. The payment of voluntary 
public and private contribution should be encouraged. The Trust 
Fund should be administered by the Centre for Social Development 
and Humanitarian Affairs. 

104. Furthermore, as requited by the General Assembly in its 
resolution 36/20, the Fund should be used to encourage greater in- 
terest in the developing countries in matters related to aging and 
to assist the Governments of th^ countries, at their request, in 
formulating and implementing policies and prc^framraes for the el- 
derly. It should also be used for technical cooperation and research 
related to the aging of populations and for promoting cooperation 
among developing countri^ in the exchange of the relevant infor- 
mation and technolo©^. 

105. Aging is a population issue which affects development and 
which requires increasing international assistance and co-operation 
and, therefore, the United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
is urged, in cooperation with all organizations responsible for 
international population assistance, to continue and to strengthen 
its assistance in that field, particularly in developing countries, 

(bf Exchange of information and experience 

106. The exchan »f 'ti^^nnation and experience at the interna- 
tional level is f . . v : teans of stimulating progress and en- 
couraging th :di , ' ^ i' 5ures to respond to the economic and 
social implicate -,. s a^^ng of the populationt and to meet the 
needs of older pt ^i)rs i '-k ntries with different political, economic 
and social systems ana cultures and at different stages of develoi>- 
ment have benefited from the common knowledge of problems, dif- 
ficulties and achievements and from solutions worked out jointly. 

107. Meetings and seminars have proved to be mcwt valuable in 
providing a regional and international exchange of information 
and experience and should be continued. These could focus, inter 
alia, on promoting technical cooperation among developing coun- 
tries and on monitoring the implementation of the Plan of Action. 

108. The Centre for Social Development and Humanitarian Af- 
fairs should coordinate the activities of regional and subregional 
research and development centres in the United Nations system, 
promote the preparation of information materials, as well as th . 
constant exchange of information on problems and policies related 
to aging and the training of personnel, and facilitate activities re- 
lated to technical co-operation among developing countries in col- 
laboration with concerned Governments and r^ons. 

109. With respect to the exchange of information about matters 
concerning aging, it is essential that standtj-dized definitions. 
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terms and research methodolc^ra be developed, the United Na- 
tions should treat thrae matters with all due importance. 

1 10. The United Nations bodi^ concerned should encourage Gov- 
ernments and the international community to pay special attention 
to developing programmes, projects and activitira that will give 
older persons the skills, trainmg, and opportunties n^^ssary to im- 
prove their situation and enable them to participate fully and ef- 
fectively in the total development eflfort. Special attention should 
be given to training courses in technologies that will enable older 
persons to continue to work in agriculture. 

111. The International Plan of Action on Aging should be trans* 
mitted to the unit in the United Nations Secretariat responsible for 
International Youth Year (1985) in order that that unit may bring 
the recommendations and conclusions of the World Assembly on 
Aging— particularly as they relate to intergenerational matters — to 
the attention of national planning committees concerned with de- 
veloping ideas for the Youth Year, 

(c) Formulation and implementation of international guide- 
lines 

112. The appropriate organizations should undertake studies on 
and review periodically the e^ectiveness of existing international 
guidelines and instruments related to the subject of aging, in order 
to determine their adequacy in the lif ht of changing conditions in 
the modern work and the experience gained since their adoption. 

Regional artion 

113. Effective implementation of the Plan will also require action 
at the regional level. All institutions having regional mandates are 
therefore called upon to review the objectives of the Plan and con- 
tribute to their implementation. In this resp^, a central role 
should be played by the United Nations r^onal commissions. 

114. In order to carry out the above-mentioned functions, Govern- 
ments members of regional commissions should take steps to 
ensure that their regular prc^amme of activities take into account 
the problems of aging. 

115. Furthermore, in co-ordination with the conduct of the inter- 



It is essential that assessment, evaluation and review should 
take? place at the national level, at intervals to be determined by 
each country. 

117. Regional appraisal and review should focus on the special 
role regional action can play and the particular advantage it can 
offer in such fieHn as training, researcn and technical co-operation 
among developing countries. 

118. It is recommended that the Commission for Social Develop- 
ment should be designated the intergovernmental body to review 
the implementation of the Plan of Action every four years to make 
proposals for updating the Plan as considered necessary. The find- 
ings of this exercise should be transmitted through the Economic 




ional commission should 
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and Social Council to the General Assembly for consideration. To 
assist the Commission in its work it should be provided with peri- 
odic reports on prc^fress made within the United Nations system in 
achieving the goals and objectives of the Plan. The Centre for 
Social Development and Humanitarian Affairs should serve as the 
coK>rdinator of this proems. 
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Trust Fund Projects Approved or Earmarked for Fuptoing by 
THE Trust Fund for the World Awkubly on Aging* 

Africa 

Congo: The development of national policies and programmes. — 
The purpose of this project is to survey the conditions and needs of 
the elderly in the Congo and to convene a national seminar aimed 
at promotmg awaren^ of agin^ issu^ and at developing a nation- 
al aging policy. In addition to its own contribution to the cost of 
this projectt the Government of the People's Republic of the Congo 
requested assistance which will be provided equallv by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and the Trust Fund. 

Ghana: Research on conditions and needs of older Ghanaians. — 
This project involves a survey of selected urban and rural areas de- 
signed to assess the conditions and needs of the elderly and the 
availability of r^ourc^. The objective is to recommend cdtemative 
policies and programmes in accordance with national priorities. 

Malawi: An analysis of the impact of the aging population on 
rural development — In view of the importance Malawi places on 
rural development, this project will examine the implication for 
socio-economic development of increasing numbers of the elderly in 
rural areas. 

Mali: Fact-finding mission on the elderly in rural areas. — In 
order to gain better knowledge of the economic and social status of 
Mali^s rural aging population, an investigation will be undertaken 
in selected communities. This will permit identification of the ac- 
cessibility a^d use of existing health and social servi(^ and of 
needs perceived by the aging population. The i^ults will be used 
as input for a national seminar of policy-makers convened to define 
priority areas for action. 

Morocco: Development of national policies and programmes on 
aging. — In view of^ the complexity of the qu^ion or agii^, a multi- 
disciplinary team of experts from the United Nations organizations 
concerned (United Nations, International Labour Organization 
(ILO), Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO), UNESCO, and World Health Organization (WHO), together 
with national experts, will prepare a comprehensive document for 
a national seminar of policy-makers. This document will be based 
on a survey of the conditions and needs of the elderly in two pilot 
regions (rural and urban). 

Expert group meeting on aging in the African context — An expert 
group meeting with representatives from 30 African countries was 
convened to prepare the substantive aspects of an African intergov- 
ernmental conference which is tentatively scheduled to be held in 



•Excerj^ed from U.N Bulletin on A^n|(, Vol, III. No. 2. n?porting on project* approved 
January-June 30. 1983. 
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Senegal. The expert group meeting discussed the situation of the 
aging in Africa and prepared a basic document on this topic. The 
costs of this meeting were shared by a number of sponsors, and the 
Trust Fund for Aging financed the participation of nine national 
representative from the following countries: Congo, Ghana, Mali 
(2), Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda and the United Republic of 
Tanzania. 

Exchange of skills programme for Africa.— The Trust Fund has 
earmarked resources for training local health and social-service 
workers in selected African roimtries. Intensive workshops lasting 
two weeks will be conducted by international and national experts. 
They are intended to strengthen existing service-delivery systems 
for the elderly. Kenya and Lesotho will be the first countri^ to 
benefit from the pilot seminars which, if succ^ful, will be ex- 
tended to other African countries. 

Regional seminars.— Two pan-African seminars will be held to 
exchange knowledge and experience and to promote technical co- 
operation among developing countries. The first seminar is entitled 
"Aging and Integrated Rural Development" and the second "Aging 
and Training/Education (The Elderly as a Resource in Education)^ 

Asia and the Pacific 

Exchange of skills programme for i4s«L— Intensive seminars con- 
ducted by international and national experts will be a)nvened to 
strengthen present national capabilities through model training 
programmes for social and health workers in the field of aging. The 
long-range objective of this project is to incorporate a gerontolc^- 
cal component in national education policy. Participating countries 
are Bangladesh, India, the Philippines and Sri Lanka. 

Western Asia 

I^banon: In-service training.— hue to the disruption of social 
services (including those to the elderly), caused by current events, 
there is an urgent need to strengthen the present service-delivery 
system. To this end, a seminar will be held to provide in-service 
training for health and social-service personnel currently working 
With the elderly and an additional seminar will be deigned to 
"train trainers' in order to ensure the continuity of this pn> 
gramme in the country. 

United Arab Emirate: Advisory mission.—i'he purpose of this 
project is to send an expert on aging to advice the Government on 
the development of alternative policies and programmes for the el- 
derly based on utilizing the existing resource and institutions to 
the fullest extent possible. 

Latin America 

Bolivia: Multiple-activity centres for the elderly.— The purpose of 
this project is to establish four centr<» for the elderly in disadvan- 
taged neighbourhoods of the city of La Paz. The objective are: (a) to 
bring about the int^ation of the elderly by making it possible for 
them to participate in productive activities, (b) to develop the apti- 
tudes and skills of the elderly through socio-educational pro- 
grammes; (c) to initiate and sustain among the elderly a patt^^rn of 
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group living deigned to contribute to their social and emotional 
welfare. 

The national counterpart agency for this project will be the Na- 
tional Committee for Solidarity and Social Development under the 
OfTice of the President of the Republk^ whose Department of the 
EUderly will be nraponsible for the implementation of the project. 

Colombia: National conference on agif^ and in-service training 
for home-helo service personnel— The (^jectives of this project are 
to promote national awareness of the iBBXies of aging, to ^tablish a 
model in-service training pn^amme for personnel currently pro- 
viding home-help service to the elderly, and to train 30 fur^er 
persons in the preparation and delivery of home health and wel- 
fare service. The first objective will be achieved through tlie con- 
vening of a national conference, fman^ by a national non-govern- 
mental organization and the remaining project components will be 
financed by the Trust Fund. 

Nectls-assessment survey of the urban elderly in Latin America 
and the Caribbean.— This project will examine the general health, 
social conditions and needs of the aging in urban areas so that 
member Governments can adopt or revise national policies for inte- 
grated care of the aging where necessary. Seven countries have 
agreed to participate in this project: Argentina, Barbados, Chile, 
Colombia, Coeta Rica, Cuba, and Mexico. To ensure the compardDil- 
ity of data collected, a common methodology will be applied in each 
participating country. These surveys will be co-ordinated by WHO 
through the Pan American Health organization (PAHO). Direct 
and indirect costs will be involved. The Trust Fund has earmarked 
assistance to the seven participating countri^ toward the direct 
costs incurrt?d. 

Interregional projects 

An expert group meeting on the elderly and the traditional use of 
medicinal plants and herbs is being planned. — The purpose of this 
expert group meeting is to identify the role of the aged as both 
users and transmitters of knowledge about traditional medicine 
and therapies. This project is being planned in co-operation with 
the United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) 
which in turn will inveatigate the possibility of identifying sub- 
star- es that are amendable to industrial processing and which 
could be commercialized. 
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The U.S. Appraisal: Why Was the Conference a Success? 

The official report of the TJ.S. Delegation to the Secretary of 
State on September 1, 1982, listed tiie following contributing fac- 
tors to what it described as Uie outstanding succew of the World 
Assembly: 

1. There was careful advance preparation by the U.N. Secretar- 
iat Fourteen pre<onference meetiz^ both at the expert and at 
the intergovernmental level, were held in various parts of the 
world before the actual convening of the World Assembly. This ^ts 
a record and also provided governments with a great de£d of back- 
ground information for the Ai»embly. 

2. The UJ5. Secretariat staff put together, after great effort, a 
very solid draft Plan of Action for governments to work on. 

3. U.N. Secretary-General WilhMn Kerrigan (UJS.) played an im- 
portant leadership role in stimulating governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental interest in the conference before the meeting took place. 

4. The Maltese Chairman of the 22-nation Preparatory Commit- 
tee, who was elected Chairman of the Main Committee of the 
World Assembly on Agii^, played an instrumental role in keeping 
delegates on track and demonstrated for all to see the key role a 
Chairman can play. His controversial election was well worth our 
strong support. 

5. The WMtem European and Others Group was oiiganized, expe- 
rienced, and worked well together. 

6. Preparations by the U.S. were also extensive and important to 
the suoress of the conference. 

A. A Federal interagency committee was set up 16 months before 
the WAA and included (a first) staff members from both the House 
and Senate Committees on Aging. 

B. .\n NGO Advisory Committee was established 16 months 
before the WAA and was actively involved in preparations for the 
Conference. 

C. An outstanding U.S. National Report demonstrated U.S. lead- 
ership and interest. 

D. The U.S. position on conference follow-up was spelled out six 
months before the Conference and made known to all c^imtrira at- 
tending the Conference through telegrams to our embassies. 

E. The U.S. contributed $650,000 to a WAA Trust Fund for tech- 
nical assistance to developing countries, malsing it the largest con- 
tributor to the Fund. 

F. The fact that Secretary Schweiker agreed, six months before 
the conference started, to head the U.S. Delation, telegraphed 
the importance the U.S. gave to this conference. 
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G. The President B menage to the conferenre, as one of three 
heads of state addr^ing the meeting, again indicated the impor- 
tance to the U^. 

H. The U.S. Delegation was competent and dedicated and bril- 
liantly supported by knowledgeable, hard-working staffers. 

Ail of thefie factors came together in a favorable way so that the 
Plan of Action could be adopted by acclamation, without r^rva- 
tion by any government* 




APPENDIX FIVE 



Innovative Aging Programs Abroad: Imfucations for the U.S. 



Some countries with profile broadly comparable to that of the 
United States have been more successful in abolishing poverty 
among their elderly and reducing some of the insectiritiras that 
can accompany aging. This has been accomplished through nation- 
al pension schemes and the provision of a system of acce^ible serv- 
ices which permit quality long-term care either in tiie community 
or in institutions. Tp be sure, no countrv is without its prt^lems in 
dealing with an elderly population, and it would be h£ud to name 
an industrialized nation that is not a)ncemed about how it will 
continue to meet the challenge of an aging society. However, svs- 
tams of assistance that can be built upon are alr^dy in place. This 
is often not the case in the United States. 

How have such succ^ses been achieve elsewhere? One area at 
which to lcx)k is the strong role played by government in setting 
policie:- ind supporting programs. This can range from the publicly 
financed and dominated National Health Service in the United 
Kingdom to the less visible guarantee of private loans for housing 
renovation in France. In the somewhat less individualistic societies 
examined in this book, government is not considered an enemy and 
its activities in support of the "welfare state'' have largely been 
welcomed. 

By and large, other countries have favored the creation of public 
universal systems of service provision rather than on^ focused cat- 
^orically on specific age groups, such as the elderly. Furthermore, 
wherever possible the trend has been in the direction of providing 
services according to functional need rather than on the basis of 
means or iri come tests. 

A number of assumptions underlie such policies. One is the belief 
that in the long run, universally available servicM are politically 
more viable than narrowly focused cat^orical programs. If every- 
one thinks that he or she may one day stand to benefit from avail- 
able services, the willingn^ to support the level <^ taxation re- 
quired to fund such programs is likely to be enhanced. A second 
assumption is that universally available public services, whether 
directly provided by government or simply fiinded through it (and 
administered by the non-prof.t sector), are a more efficient and 



' Beprintad from, "Innovation Aging Program* Abroad: Implkationi for Um UA/' by Chmr- 
lotU Nitfbert, Mary Jo Gibmm, Shaila Paaee, Oraanwwd Ptmb, Wmtport, Cocm. 1984. Raprintad 
with tba penma»ion of tha publkhar. copyright 1984. by the int4miational Fadwation on Aging. 
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co6t-efTective way of running a qrstem than tolerating fra^enta- 
tion among pubuc and private service providers. A more uniform 
system of service provision results in fewer persons' need going 
unmet. This is achieved in part because the persons searching for 
assistance have a greater understanding of how the service syitem 
works. A third assumf^on is that the services a^wlable to every* 
one in need are likely to be of higher Qualitv than those reserved 
for the poor alone. Finallyp it is the beOef of many that providing 
quality health and social servicm is ^mply not comnatible with the 
profit motive unless it can be ri^rously monitored Dy government. 

A strong role for government in the provision of sendee has, of 
course, been predicated on much higher tax ratra than those to 
which Americans are accustomed. By and large, such tax burdens 
have been ao^i^ed without much rompiaint by the public in the 
realization tihat almost all benefit in some way from the services 
purchased with these outlays. Of course, high rates of taxation are 
much more tolerable when overall income is increasing for every- 
one and benefits are readily available to those eligible for them. 
During the current recession, a number of countries have already 
had to face the protests of benefit redpients whoe^ allowances were 
threatened by budget retrenchments. Acquired rights do tend to 
become ''sacred" righta, and where benefit levels are relatively 
high for many groups, any cutbacks will be politically volatile. 

Thus far, with some exceptions, benefits for the elderly ^lave 
largely remained intact. Where economies have been introduced in 
national pension systems, they have focused mainly on limiting or 
delaying the expansion of benefits rather than on reducing existing 
benefits. In some countries older people are being asked to pay 
something towards their health insurance premiums, which may 
not have heen the case before. In others, higher user fera are being 
imposed for social services. And almost everywhere, there is in- 
creased emphasis on using volunteers and making better u&? of 
family and neighbors in the care of the elderly. Crat-effectiveness 
studies are now being performed with greater frecuiency, and con- 
siderable attention a)ntinu^ to be focused on finding community 
alternatives to institutional care. 

What, however, if the recession deepens and continues for a 
much longer period of time? Can the welfare state be sustained? 
Signs of erosion are already apparent in countrias such as Canada, 
the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
evidence to date is inconclusive. In the short run there are a 
number of alternatives that can be oursued, while keeping intact 
the systems that have been developea for the return of more afflu- 
ent times* For example, higher user fees olh be chai^ged or services 
can be limited to those in greatest need. In the long run, of course, 
greater selectivity in providing services may undermine the politi- 
cal support that has permittea the high taxation rates which fund 
universal service systems. 

Current economic pressures aside, the welfare state has come 
under other kinds of criticism as well. Some consider it detrimental 
to personal initiative; in several of the Scandinavian countries, for 
example, there are few volunteers engaged in providing social serv- 
ices, in the United Kingdom, some critics have described existing 
service provision as both inadequate and too expensive. 
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Despite signs of trouble in the welfare states, theirs has still been 
a remarkable achievement. Most of the industrialized countries dis- 
cussed in this book already have a larger proportion of older per- 
sons than does the United Stat^. In fact> the United States won't 
share the demographic profile of many European countries, which 
have 14-15 percent of their population 65 and older, until well into 
the next century. The welfare states have shown that there are 
humane and practical ways to meet the challenge poeed by aging 
populations. 

How does the United States compare? Certainly it shares similar 
policy goals with other countries. There is practically a universal 
consensus among industrialized countries about the UMirability of 
permitting older people to stay on in their own homes for as long 
as possible, providing them with options in m^^or life decisions, and 
encouraging their integration into the larger society. Where coun- 
tries differ from each other is the extent to which these lofty policy 
goals are translated into pn^rams. 

Many of the poliri^s and programs d^ribed in this book can, in 
fact, be found in tht Jnited States as well. However, there is great- 
er likelihood that they may be available only in a few states or lo- 
calities, or on an experimental basis. Few nave become the basis 
for nationally based, universal programs. The rrault is that, with 
the exception of Social Security and Medicare, service provision for 
the elderhr is quite uneven across the country and from locality to 
locality. Even in the areas of income security and health care cov- 
erage, the U.S. experience differs considerably from that of other 
countries. The United Statra is uniq^ue among industrialized na- 
tions in the extent to which it limits its revenue sources for Social 
Security to employer/employee contributions, and it is one of the 
few industrialized countries which has neither a national health 
service nor a national health insurance program for the general 
population. Americans remain very poorly protected against the 
cosfca of chronic illness. 

Many factors account for the slower development of the welfare 
state in the United States, including this country's complex federal 
structure; the difficulties involved in political decision-making re- 
sulting from a very heterogeneous population; poorly disciplined 
political parties and the separation of powers; a Jistrust of govern- 
mentiil power; confidence in the ability of the private sector, both 
for-profit and non-profit, to meet many social welfare needs; a tra- 
dition of relatively low taxes; and a strong sense of rraponsibility 
on the part of individuals for their own circumstance. 

At the same time, there are areas in which other countries have 
looked to the United States for leadership in the field of aging. For 
example, it is the United Stat^ which took the lead among west- 
em nations in raising the age at which mandatory retirement 
could be imposed for the m^ority of employees, and in promoting 
both pre-retirement education and higher educational opportunities 
for the elderly. And in both basic ana applied research in gerontol- 
ogy, the United States remains at the forefront. 

The United States probably also has the most extensive network 
of organizational representation of the elderly, through pensioners' 
groups or more broadly based organizations such as the AARP and 
the National Council of Senior Citizens. A high proportion of older 
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persons continues to be active as volunteers in service both to each 
other and to the larger community. Thus, to some extent, opportu- 
nities to remain active in retirement are richer and more varied in 
the United States than in other societiM. 

Despite these stengths, the likelihood of finding older persons 
living in squalid or lBe*threatening conditions is sUll too rammon 
in the United States. This is true for older persons Uving in both 
the community and in institutional forms of care. While our rhetc> 
ric regarding the importance of family care for the elderly has 
become pretty sophisticated, follow-up action to assist families and 
others in this task has not been forthcoming. And for too many 
older individuals with no family carers as lilable, a range of com- 
munity services to enable them to continue living independently at 
home simply does not exist. For older persons who must live under 
institutional forms of care, incidents of abuse seem to be reported 
more frequently where the for-profit sector plays a dominant role 
in nursing home provision and is subject to relatively weak public 
control 

While these matters are already of considerable concern to many 
today, they are likely to become even more pressing in the years 
ahead. The U.S. populaton is continuing to age, and the population 
most in need of services — those over age 80— is the most rapidly 
growing age group. At the same time, tne number of adult daugh- 
ters available to take care of older parents will be fewer because of 
both lower fertility among some cohorts of future older persons and 
increased labor force participation by women. Thus, uinless the pat- 
tern of chronic illness in old age change dramatically for the 
better, the need for public service provision is likely to increase. 
And older persons of the future, many of whom will have been ac- 
culturated to expect greater service provision from the public 
sector, are likely to be more demanding of quality care than was 
the case with earlier generations, who were politically more pas- 
sive. 

At present, the United States does not have a coherent national 
policy towards its elderly. Pi^»sures to develop one can only in- 
crease. In many ways, the United States is in a fortunate position 
to develop such a policy. It remains one of the richest countries in 
the world, richer than many of the countries discussed in this book. 
And its public retains much good will towards the elderly. This is 
reflected in public opinion polls, which have shown the public as 
believing that the government should do more for the elderly and 
as having a concomitant willingness to pay higher taxes in order to 
make needed benefits available to them. The United States also 
still haf> some time before it in which to plan policy before the 
number of older persons reaches the same proportion as now exists 
elsewhere. And fmally, the United States can learn from the expe* 
rience of other countries where, in many ways our future may 
presently be reflected. 

While the United States may not wish to go as far as other coun- 
tries have in the degree of government involvement in social wel- 
fare matters or the level of taxation that is imposed, some move in 
this direction seems to be necessary in developing a national policy 
for the elderly. Our lack of action thus far can be explained more 
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easily by failure uf political will than by lack of economic re- 
sources. 

A range of programs and policy options have been described in 
the prei-eding chapters which, even with today's economic con- 
straints, could help to improve the lives of many older persons, yet 
do not carry high costs. But a few are — 

(1) Consideration of earnings splitting and voluntary contri- 
butions for Social Security; 

(2) Encouragement of grass-roots-based "adjustment" groui^ 
in large firms to improve conditions of older worker employ- 
ment; 

CA) Dissemination of information on successful models for a 
phased retirement; 

(4) Facilitating the construction of '^granny annexes" and 
providing loan guarantees to stimulate housing for the elderly; 

(5) Dissemination of information about the aging process and 
care of the elderly to family members and other informal care 
providers; 

(6) Consideration of a specialty of geriatric medicine and 
short-term geriatric treatment and rehabilitation centers; 

(7) Encouragement of the formation of interdisciplinary as- 
sessment teams to diagnc^ the health conditions and social 
situations of older persons; 

(8) Promotion of one-step service centers where older persons 
and their families can seek and obtain assistance; 

(9) Mobilization of non-traditional personnel, such as peat- 
men and others in helping to watch over vulnerable older per- 
sons; and 

(10) Encouragement for broader use of the media for pre-re- 
tirement education and education directed at improved self- 
care, as well as self-actualixation. 

The opportunities are great and so are the costs of not acting. 
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